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Art and the Average American Boy 


VICTOR D'AMICO 
Fieldston School, New York City 


ROGRESSIVE teachers and schools 

are making a special endeavor to 
give art training to every boy whether 
or not he possesses talent. It is no 
longer a matter of choice but a necessary 
part of his all-round fundamental train- 
ing. While certain educational institu- 
tions have always sponsored this idea, 
the present and immediate impulse 
comes rather from without than within 
the educational field. It comes from a 
demand for better and more intelligent 
art co-operation in big business. 

The big business world and the com- 
mercial world have fully realized the 
contribution that art has made to their 
progress. From the top of skyscrapers, 
from show windows and moving vehicles, 
in periodicals and daily papers, the 
picture element is beckoning us to attend 
to some new commercial product or 
performance. The presumption, or hope, 
of some economists of eliminating adver- 
tising cost by selling the product directly 
from producer to consumer, is a vain 
hope. 

Advertising cannot go! It 
make-believe affair; it is the practical 


is not a 


application of purely psychological facts. 
It is the appetizer to buying. Man does 
not see until he is forced to see. He 
cannot know of a new commodity on 
the market until a display brings it 


before his eyes. He desires those pleas- 





ures and luxuries most that tempt him 
most. 
Yet how will one show his product to 
What can one do 
What 


interest in a 


the best advantages? 
to demand attention? 
laws that human 


are the 
arrest 
bustling, modern 
public? 
questions that 


gyrating, 
These and many more are the 
the 

the desired 


non-stop, 
confront business 
man. The answer is that 
result is achieved by a knowledge of 
design principles, and the laws of light 
and color. the 
business man turns to the artist, the 
commercial artist, and the designer. 

But the business man can prove to be 


For the real solution 


his own hindrance by being the stum- 
bling block to the artist. His ignorance, 
too often, kills his desired effect. There- 
fore, it is necessary for the business man 
to know enough about art to choose his 
designer wisely, to know what he wants, 
and mainly to let his artist have free rein. 
The “big” men of the business world 
know this. Firms like Saks, Lord & 
Taylor, and Gimbels, advertise in a 
that is 

The 
men have yet to learn their lesson. 

To sell is only half of the story; the 


manner refined and 


effective. 


artistic, 


middle business 


class 


other half is to buy intelligently and 
tastefully. Every man is born with the 
desire to possess beautiful things; there 


is in him ever a latent aesthetic impulse. 
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However, this impulse is most often 
abused and misdirected. What passes 
for artistic products in the case of most 
people is an entanglement of curlicues 
and a mass of heterogeneous colors. 

To appreciate beauty is to under- 
stand beauty. It is the same problem 
that a creator of beauty faces. The 
laws that govern the creation of beauty 
also govern its interpretation. 

We have now arrived at our starting 
point. We must make things attractive 
in order to get people to buy them, and 
art is the key to this problem. But 
to appreciate beautiful and attractive 
things is to understand them. So we 
must have men who both appreciate 
and understand good art. 

To have well-trained men we must 
have well-trained boys. But how shall 
we train boys, all boys, to understand 
and appreciate art? Many efforts have 
been made with little real success. Can 
we trace the reasons for this? 

Boys are ordinarily prejudiced against 
art work because they think it a sissyish 
or girlish occupation. The work is un- 
interesting and too tame for a virile, 
robust boy. A boy often has a feeling 
that art is a matter of special ability 
and the gifted pupils in the class cower 
him in making real attempts. Then art 
seems far-fetched and remote from his 
everyday matter-of-fact life. 

To my mind the boy’s attitude is 
correct in every instance. I do not see 
how any boy of average taste can pluck 
up enthusiasm over a hard pencil line 
drawing of pots and pans. Nor do I 
see him drawing real appreciation from 
an illustrated lecture on dismembered 
Greek and Roman antiques, with the 
lecturer emphasizing form, line, and 
color which might just as soon be hang- 





ing outside the curtained window as on 
the lighted rectangle on the screen. 

Boys of the high school age are alive, 
active, inquisitive and explorative. They 
want to use their hands, their tongues 
and brains. They are anxious to be 
challenged; they, above all, want a 
struggle and are eager to conquer 
difficulty. They are neither naive, nor 
mystical. They are concrete, matter-of- 
fact boys living in the everyday world 
about them. Thus in teaching art to 
boys of this age we must follow their 
natural make-up. The course we take 
must be constructive, exploratory, and 
challenging to their mental powers. Also, 
the course should be fundamentally 
based upon their immediate life about 
them. At least it should be the path 
through which they are led to the more 
remote and abstract information. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Boys like to use their hands; therefore, 
we must give them problems that include 
manual or mental construction. Clays, 
metals, textiles, dyes, and wood ought 
to be at their disposal. Problems in 
modeling, block printing, or forging will 
interest them. The subject may deal 
with trade or industry. Special stress is 
laid on design and technical approach. 
For mental exercise in construction, 
problems in architecture as elevations 
and plans may be given. We find a 
wealth of inspiration in modern archi- 
tecture and furniture. 


REPRESENTATION 
In representation, we can study illus- 
trations, advertising, sculpture (modern 
and antique). We may discuss printing 
processes, methods of publication, dis- 
crimination in compilation and selection 
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of books. 
lettering 


Some problems can deal with 
both the modern and classi- 
cal—illumination, and cartooning. 


APPRECIATION 


Great stress is laid upon the apprecia- 
tion of things about us, as: store window 
displays, modern architecture and in- 
terior decoration, modern stage design, 
and distinctive photo plays. The con- 
tribution of these arts is studied in rela- 
tion to the contribution of the preceding 
art periods. There is a study made of 
sculpture, architecture, and the minor 
arts. These are supplemented with con- 
erete class problems. Appreciation and 
interest in selection of wearing apparel 
the attention of the 
student in relation to design, color, and 


is brought to 
general appropriateness. Stress is laid 
upon the arrangement of the study room 
or workshop for the boy and the office 


and business plant for the commercial 
man. Stress is also laid upon the choices 
made of luxuries or pleasure devices. 
For example, the choice of automobiles, 
motor boats, ete. Perhaps in a sort of 
summary, it is wise to give a list of pro- 
jects that cover the ground and which 
have proven successful and popular with 
boys of the junior high school age. It 
may be thought of as a short course 
covering a definite period of time. 
Problem of Form: Model in clay a 
lamp base, book-end, paper weight, etc., 
using the human or animal figure in the 
round or in relief. Possible subjects 
the jazz orchestra, the cheer leader, the 
glass blowers, the forgers. The render- 
ing should be greatly simplified and con- 
ventionally rendéred. Appreciation 
Illustrated talk on examples of sculpture 
relief, ete, from the 


in the round, 


modern and the ancients. 





DESIGNING MOTOR CAR ADVERTISEMENTS WILL RELATE ART DEFI- 
NITELY 





rO THE LIFE OF A BOY. 
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VICOR D' AMICO, NEW YORK CITY 
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SEARCHLIGHTS ARE THE MODERN THEME OF THIS DESIGN. LORRAINE HAYS, INSTRUC- 
TOR, IDA J. WEBSTER, ART DIRECTOR, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST STUDY OF THREE TOWERS. COLOR VALUE AND FORM ARE STUDIED IN THE MODERN 
MANNER IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART CLASSES, POMONA, CALIFORNIA LORRAINE HAYS, INSTRUC- 
TOR, IDA WEBSTER, ART DIRECTOR 
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Problems in Design: Lettering and 
Study of modern 


Letter 


illumination problem. 
and classical lettering. a para- 
select a 
Plan, letter and illumi- 

page. Appreciation: 
study of Gothic, Roman, and modern 


favorite verse. 


nate on double 


lettering. Appreciation of fine books, 
Persian, Chinese, and Italian. 

Problem in Design and Color: Make 
original design and color scheme for an 
that you 
would like for yourself if you were going 


automobile or motor boat 


to have one built. Materials used, water 
colors on toned paper; accented in pencil 
outline. 

Problem in Values: Make block print 
using abstract unit or conventionalized 
nature forms. Repeat in all-over design 


on toned paper. Use all-over pattern as 











end paper or notebook cover. 
Problem in Composition and Value: 
Aim 


is to aequire principles of composition. 


Make a design in charcoal values. 


Subjects: Dealing with industry or 


conventionalized animal, 
Cut into wood 


vocations—a 
figure, or plant motive. 
block and print in one color on toned 
paper. 
Problem in Architectural Construc- 
tion: Design and draw plan and eleva- 
tion for a boy’s study room, laboratory 
or workshop. Appreciation: talks on 
architecture, modern, and historical. 
Problem 
ing): Make a design for a window dis- 


in Construction (advertis- 


play for some popular commodity 


as 
cigarettes, perfumes, tools, ete. Carry 


design out in line and color. Construct 


in three dimensions using de- 


Make patterns; 


stage 

signer’s model board. 

cut and color. 
Problem in Period Design: Design in 


Colonial pattern a door knocker, foot 
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scraper, door latch, or hinge. Cut out, 
heat out, or forge into shape. 
Problem in Modern Design: Design 
a piece of furniture, bookcase, desk, etc., 
in modern style. Make working draw- 
ing and carry out in actual materials in 
woodworking class. Trips to adver- 


tising concerns, lithographic studios, 
printing houses, and textile firms, are 
made throughout the term. 

The set of problems offered here are a 
suggestion for a course of study for boys 
of the junior high school age; the course 
would cover a period from ten to forty 
weeks, each period being forty-five 
minutes long and the class meeting two 
to five times a week. 

These problems are merely 


ample of kinds of work that are interest- 


an CxX- 


ing to boys. They offer a constructive 
and real appreciation of art theory to 
boys. They seek to make abstract 
They 
establish a firm foundation for the more 
intangible appreciation of aesthetics. 


rules and laws solid information. 


I have found these problems very 
successful with most boys that I have 
taught, and these problems have an 
approach the underlying 
appreciation for the beautiful that all 


to innate 
people possess in varying degrees. 

One of my hard, athletic boys once 
“Give me something I like 
to do and I'll do it.” Liking the thing 
is the key to most difficult problems, 


said to me, 


not only in the case of boys but with all 
mankind, 
he can insure a degree of success in it. 


One must like his work before 


It is not depending on a process of sugar 
coating; it is the presence of a human 
reaction toward things in life that allow 
us either to adapt ourselves to them 
or to shun them and be overcome by 


them. 








TEXTILE DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERED WALL DECORATION DESIGNED BY RALPH HELM JOHONNOT 
OF PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA APPLIED TO SILK BY THE WALDVOGEL STUDIOS OF 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, December 19 
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SHADOW DRAWINGS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANIMALS WILL INTEREST THE HIGH SCHOOL ART 
CLASS, THESE STUDIES MAY BE USED AS STORY ILLUSTRATIONS OR POSTER FIGURES SO CLEAR-CUT 
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The Principles of African Art 


IONE DUNN 
Portland, Oregon 


T MAY be difficult to realize that 

during this age of advanced thought 
in science and education, there exists in 
the remote regions of the African world 
the human evidences of a thinking but 
primitive civilization. Strange enough, 
these people of weird tribal beliefs and 
voodooism have within themselves the 
natural and unstudied principles of art 
which form the solid basis of their every 
expression representing the freedom of 
their wild and unsheltered lives. 

It is an almost unquestionable fact 
that the early and primitive African art 
had great influence upon the civilizations 
along the Nile, since the means of de- 
picting life pictorially are similar. From 
historic style has come to us the history 
of art. All African civilizations extending 
from the south to the north, or from 
Cape to Cairo, geographically have 
noticeably employed and been affected 
by the same sense of rhythm, balance, 
and harmony. Since the meaning of all 
‘something done with a pur- 


design is 
pose,’”’ the ancients and savages, alike, 
have preserved for us the intimate details 
of glorious pasts. Through instinct and 
not because of thought regarding the 
subject do the native Africans use the 
principles of art; they have creation 
without analysis, and feeling without 
much thought. They possess a natural 
feeling for line, dark and light, and color, 
and a sense of significant form which is 
the thing common to all and which 
really makes a thing a work of art. 

In Africa where things are raw, real, 


and without make-up to soften the con- 


tours, there are natural inclinations 
toward freedom, and the natives are not 
shackled with warped judgments. Al- 
though there is need for readjustment, 
African art is in itself symbolic of the 
race. 

The native inhabitants of Africa have 
appreciation and choice in their own 
way which comes only through stimulus 
and the life about them of which they 
are all a part. Tribal difficulties and 
wars and the hunt for game provide 
their lives with the necessary interests 
of existence. 

Throughout the tribes of savage life 
the 


Constructive design is much in evidence, 


the principles of art are same. 
for the natives build 
(1) Huts; thatched 


woven of reeds and faggots; winding 


roofs; bridges 
roadways and trails; pottery and water 
jars of every conceivable size and shape. 
Clothing, too, woven of banana leaves 
or combined pelts. 


Pictorial: 


(2) Arrangement of huts forming 


villages. Drawings on war shields made 


of zebra and rhino hides. 


Decorative: 


(3) Designs for spears; ornaments, 
usually in the use of stone beads for the 


ankles. Also the 


carving from wood of figures represent- 


arms, waists, and 
ing the beast life of the jungle and plains. 


Terms of art in Africa, too, are much 
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PRIMITIVE AFRICAN ART SHOWN IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND GROUPING OF DWELLING HUTS UN- 
DOUBTEDLY INFLUENCED THE ART OF A MORE HIGHLY CIVILIZED AFRICAN PEOPLE, THE EGYPTIANS 
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the same as our own: (1) tone; (2) 
measure; (3) shapes. 

(1) Means value. Light or dark or 
color. 

(2) Means s7ze, as large, small, ete. 

(3) Means contour, or boundary, as 
straight, curved, ete. 
Principles: 

(1) Rhythm 

(2) Balance 

(3) Harmony 

(1) Joint action, relative movement 
leading the eyes through all details of 
design. The native dances carried on by 
the present generation of descending 
warriors, are a matter of tradition, and 
from the Zulus of the south to the Acholi 
tribes of the north there is manifested 
the same sense of rhythm. It is sponta- 
neous and appealing in its primitiveness. 

(2) Equilibrium; resulting 
from the opposition of attraction. 


repose ; 


(3) Consistency; likeness; unity of all 
parts. 


rhythm is, in the case of 
African art, relative to the native 
dancing, the chief manifesting principles 
since it is a movement gained by regular 
Like a child, 


the native begins with the things he can 


Shape 


repetition of some figure. 


verify by his own observations and inter- 
ests and he possesses an accumulation of 
facts which to him are real and interest- 
ing. Unlike a child, the native does not 
go beyond a prehistoric state of mind in 
order to accept classification and termin- 
ology. He does not sort the facts and 
deal with them easily. 

Always interesting, varied and lively 
is the study of the native, his instincts 
and trend of something which will offer 
to him a means of expression to be 
poured from out the heart of Africa. 
Whether black man or white, there is 
but one realization since behind every- 
thing there is a driving force, a Creative 
Power which is self, and a knowledge 
that beauty is a part of product. 


Art in the Curriculum 


WINONA HOWARD 


Art Supervisor, Fort Morgan, Colorado 


A ‘CORDING to our standard dic- 


tionary, art primarily is man’s 
emotional and intellectual nature ap- 
pearing in a material form all influenced: 
(1) by controlling forces of nature; (2) 


by materials; (3) by conditions. 


If the foregoing definition is true, is it 
not the duty of every individual to 
strive to make for himself and his fellow- 
men an environment of refinement and 
taste that will influence all to live better 
moral and religious lives, thereby raising 
the standard of social conditions? Then, 


art is a social phenomenon for none can 
deny that man decorates to please his 
In this all of us are not only 
participants, but rivals endeavoring to 


fellowmen. 


proclaim to the world our talent and 
initiative by creating for ourselves the 
most attractive personal appearance and 
home conditions. Some one has said, 
“Art is a revelation of self. Our clothes, 
home and environment pass judgment 
upon us.” 

If one would succeed in this inherited 


lifetime task, he must know art princi- 
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ples, for art is aggressive; it develops 
appreciation of the beautiful; cultivates 
accuracy of observation; helps establish 
power of good thought; develops judg- 
ment; reveals ability; gives pleasure. 
It has given us our knowledge of the 
past. 

An individual who realizes the fore- 
going points and trains himself accord- 
has become an 
teacher of art 


ingly, finds that he 
efficient student and 
because: 

1. It develops mentally; it develops 
the initiative along constructive lines 
such as form, color, arrangement, and 
texture. It gives opportunity for com- 
pact organization of both ideas and 
materials. It gives decided opportunity 
for the development of the intellect in 
connection with the emotions. 

2. It physically; it co- 
ordinates mental and muscular power. 
It develops a degree of skill in the manip- 


develops 


ulation of tools and materials. 

3. It develops spiritually; it provides 
for leisure hours. It develops a spirit of 
responsibility for beauty and good taste 
in the home, the community and the 
state. It fosters ideas and activities 
which will improve the quality of pro- 
duction. It develops a sympathetic 
understanding of the work of the crafts 
and trades. 

When one of our own country is thus 
trained, he endeavors to develop an 
American art, to standardize the course 
of study in art in the elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges, and to pro- 
mote the interest and appreciation of 
art in the home, through the schools. 

The placing of the art course in the 
curriculum is very necessary because the 
only other guides we have are books, an 
occasional magazine article, and fashion 


plates, many of which contain atrocious 
illustrations of the vulgar type which 
are absolutely without distinction or 
merit, so combined with the excellent 
suggestions that they cannot be relied 
upon, especially when they are so frag- 
mentary, of transitory character and 
never at hand when most wanted. 
Since most of us are hampered by a lack 
of funds for a special course in art after 
graduation, it is 


high school 


necessary in the public school for “art 


very 


should not be for the few any more than 
liberty is for the few. The power to feel 
and to express, to judge and to execute, 
lies dormant in every soul; in some to a 
Those 
with the greater inherited capacity and 
better training will 
artists, perhaps; but all may become, at 


greater degree than in others. 


become creative 


least to some extent, users of good 


judgment and taste. So intimately are 
we in touch with art principles in our 
daily lives that we constantly use or 
misuse them.” 

Surely every child should be taught 
the laws of nature. They are the source 
of all art. These laws which are fitness 
to purpose, order, and simplicity, are as 
fundamental in art as in nature. By 
understanding these laws, one realizes a 
higher standard of living in general, 
strives to beautify everyday living and 
overcomes that fault of the untrained 
mind which allows the desire to please 
to exaggerate into a desire to dazzle, 
allowing excellence to deteriorate. 

Many have the that 
beauty comes by accident and that Mrs. 


impression 


So-and-so always dresses attractively 
and furnishes her house properly be- 
vause she has a knack of doing the 
right thing at the right time; but skill is a 
question of study and experience and 
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THE BLOCK PRINT DESIGN IS BEING USED FREQUENTLY FOR ILLUSTRATING 


THE EXPENSE FOR BLOCK PRINTS IS LESS THAN FOR ENGRAVINGS AND EVEN A LINOLEUM BLO‘ 
STAND AN EDITION OF 1500, 





W. E. CHAMBERLIN, LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 
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there is no short road to the goal. It is 
true that the important factors of art 
study are originality and personal in- 
ventiveness, but the mind and the hand 
must be trained for success. Browning 
says, “The common problems, yours, 
mine, everyone’s, is not to fancy what 
were fair in life provided it could be, but 
finding first what may be, then find how 
to make it fair up to our means.”’ 

The values realized in acquiring a good 
art course are innumerable owing to the 
many phases of the subject. The fol- 
lowing statements by Henry Turner 
Bailey not only mention the many 


art did not exist: “Without architectural 
design our city would be reduced to log 
cabins. Without sculptural design we 
would have no monuments, no orna- 
ments in relief, no coined money. With- 
out pictorial art, no mural decorations, 
no pictures, no illustrations, no illumi- 
nated advertisements. No paper money 
or postage stamps would be possible. 
Without decorative design we would 


wall papers, draperies and figured dress 
goods of every kind. Without struc- 


kets, clay bowls, flints and chop sticks; 
our fixtures a campfire for cooking and 
a pine knot for light; our jewelry bright 
colored seeds, shells and knuckle bones. 


Adams and Eves. In short, without 


crudities of the primitive man.”’ 

It is now clearly to be seen that the 
courses in fine and industrial arts must 
be practical and apply to the real needs 
of the commonwealth, if they are to 
make their students successful, for it is 


208 


coming to be understood that incom- 
petency is criminal and that America’s 
progress will be in direct proportion to 
the individual preparedness of its citi- 
zens. If the United States is to hold a 
leading place in the world’s commerce, 
she must realize the absolute necessity of 
training in good design and a high type 
of workmanship in American manu- 
factures; therefore, she must give time 
and place for the training of the masses 
rather than a select few, for all classes 
are concerned, and the average worker 
will attain no higher degree of training 
than the state offers and requires. Since 


phases, but picture our environment if so great a per cent of our students fail 


to complete even the elementary school, 
this training must be begun in the lower 
grades. The course to be followed is a 
constructive process in which the artists, 
scientists, and inventors understand 
most fully the needs and possess the 
imagination and adaptability to origi- 
nate the idea; the capitalist makes use 
of the libraries and museums to study 
best examples; the designers, by drawing 


have to dispense with rugs, carpets, and design make original sketches; the 


manufacturers and architects, by use of 
materials and technique, make finished 


tural design our furniture would be designs; the draughtsmen and detailers, 
rustic only; our utensils, coarse bas- by orthographics and mathematics, 


make working drawings; the artisans, 
workmen and laborers, by efficiency and 
processes complete the construction; 
merchants and sales people, by psychol- 


Without costume design we would all be. ogy and business, buy and sell; and 


individuals and institutions, by economy 


these arts we would be reduced to the and enjoyment use the finished article. 


Thus you and I are the great mass 
who need to understand the influence of 
beauty in living and be masters of our 
environment and build good character 
upon attractive homes, good furniture, 
gardens, clothes, and utensils, without 
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increased costs, for good design is just as 
cheap and often involves less material 
rather than more, and simpler forms 


rather than more ornate. Those who 
neglect these things pay for their igno- 
rance in being mastered by ugly sur- 





roundings which breed unhappiness and 
inefficiency. 

You and I are building the United 
States of a hundred years hence. Will 
the next generation have reason to be 
proud of us? 
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A THREE-COLOR LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT DIVISION PAGE FOR THE KEWANEE 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL. DOROTHY GIBSON, ART SUPERVISOR, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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Practical Block Printing 


DOROTHY GIBSON 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Kewanee 


EWANEE High School edits an 
annual each year which is the joy 

and pride of its senior class. Last year 
the editorial staff debated long trying to 
find a decorative motif which, when 
carried consistently through the illus- 
trated headings, would lend unity to 
the book. Each theme suggested seemed 
to have been worked out in the past. 
Finally we decided to use the American 
Indian although the same theme had 
been used several years before. Now we 
faced the problem of finding a new and 
different way of handling the subject. 
The tradition of the American Indian, 
his picturesqueness and adventure, stirs 
the heart of youth—especially our Mid- 
dle West with its wide expanse of prairie 
that 
Many villages or cities owe their names 


recalls the days of pioneering. 
true of 
Kewanee which, when translated, means 
“prairie hen.”’ 


to these forbears. This is 


In previous years the medium for 
reproduction has been pen and _ ink. 
Now with the adoption of the Indian 
theme our staff wanted color. No past 
annual had used color printing and we 
must have something different. About 
this time I remembered reading an 
article on color block printing in the 
school annuals. This method was sug- 
gested to the staff and they were eager 


to undertake it. It was decided to use 


the three-color linoleum block print. 
Investigation shows that linoleum stands 
up satisfactorily for a 1500 edition, and 
that the cost figures considerably less, 
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° Illinois 


even counting the labor of three print- 
ings, the line cut zine 
etchings. We made a profit of $200.00 
on our annual. 


than cost of 


We are not a big high school and do 
not have a large art department but, in 
with the plan of 
properly integrated high school system, 


accordance every 
this art department co-operates closely 
with the the 
students in the production of the school 
annual. The 
while having a fair average of talent, 


other agencies among 


advanced art students, 
had not had the experience of making 
color block prints; yet they were eager 
to take over the work. 

The editorial staff having decided the 
headings to be illustrated should be the 
opening section of the book, an eight- 
page signature including the Ex Libris, 
title page, In Memoriam, Foreword, 
Dedication and Order of Books, and the 
four division pages: Our School, Activi- 
ties, Athleties. Each 
student chose two of these topies and 
set himself to 
sketches. The problem challenged re- 
for The utilized 
extensively loans of illustrated material 
from the public library and found fur- 
ther inspiration 
reference 


Features, and 


prepare preliminary 


search ideas. class 


Indian 
When completed 


from other 
material. 
the sketches were put up for criticism 
by the class and by the staff. 

As a result of 
decisions 


group criticism and 


each student corrected his 


sketch and developed it carefully in the 


actual size for the book. The Title 
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Page, Ex Libris, and four division pages 
were decided to cover the entire page 
with no margins. The size of the other 
designs was made to balance the page. 
The colors—blue, orange, and black 
were adopted as most expressive of 
Indian art. The color plans also included 
brown to be secured by printing orange 
over blue. 

The final compositions having been 
perfected after consideration of tone and 
color, adaptability to block cutting, and 
other design principles, we were ready 
tocut. A tracing was then made for the 
block or key plate, was transferred in 
reverse to the linoleum block and cut in 
An imprint of the key block on 
tracing paper furnishes a guide for mak- 


relief. 


ing accurate patterns for the orange and 
blue blocks. 


the color of the paper we were using for 


Taking into consideration 


the background, a rich cream color, we 
had five colors in the finished picture. 
When the three blocks for each head- 
ing were completed, the local printer 
made proofs of them in color. The 
students carefully studied these proofs 
for defects which were then corrected in 





the blocks. 
very good mending medium where there 


We found plastic wood a 


seemed to have been too much linoleum 
cut away on the block. It withstood 
close paring down and also stood up 
under the pressure of printing. I might 
also add that ‘an make his own 
blocks by gluing battleship linoleum to 


one 


blocks of wood, the combined thickness 
to be made exactly type high, or these 
can be bought already mounted type 
Ali this work 
was accomplished by a class of only 
After the 
proofing a second time the local printer 


high from various firms. 


eight advanced students. 


assumed the remainder of the printing 
of the designs for publication. 

Another result of utilizing the Ameri- 
can Indian as a design motif was the 
production of a series of original com- 
positions briefly descriptive of the four 
division pages used. These were printed 
on a third page just in front of the 
picture. They are as follows: 


OPENING SECTION 
Pause, ye chieftains of the war-path, 
Pause, ye women of the tepees, 
Pause, ye fresh and stalwart striplings, 
Future chieftains of our nation, 
Pause to read, herein recorded, 
Of the failures and the triumphs, 
Of the happiness and sorrow, 
Of the stories and the glories 
Of a school among the tepees, 
Of a mighty inland city, 
Of its many happy warriors, 
Of its orators and artists, 
Its sweet singers and musicians 
In a region of vast cornfields 
In the state of mighty men 


OUR SCHOOL 

Came the children of the tribesmen, 
They the young, the fair, the hopeful, 
To the tepee of great learning, 

There to labor with each other 
Drinking of the bow] of knowledge, 
There to search with learned teachers 
For the secrets of true living 
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BLUE, ORANGE, AND BLACK, THE THREE COLORS CHOSEN FOR THE BLOCK PRINT ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL, ARE EXPRESSIVE OF THE INDIAN THEME. DOROTHY B. GIBSON, ART 
SUPERVISOR, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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There to learn of many wonders 


Sacrificing much for wisdom. 


ACTIVITIES 
Joined they often in great merriment 
And the sound of golden laughter 
Broke across the fertile prairies 
From the children of the tepee 
Music soothed the sheer monotony 
Of their all-absorbing toil 
Painting gaudily their faces 
They engaged in re-enacting 
Stories of old tribal heroes, 
Tales of love and high endeavor, 
While the orators exhorted, 
Speaking with the greatest wisdom 
On the issues of the nation 
ATHLETICS 
Known throughout the field of battle 
Were the warriors of Kewanee 


Known for cunning and for valor 


IXnown for bravery in conflict 

W ith their heads turned not by victory 

Rising nobly from defeat. 
FEATURES 

Gathered they around the campfire 

Joined in jest and jubilation 

Joined together in recounting 

All their manifold adventures 

In the land of Chief Kewanee 

In the tepee of Kewanee. 

And they chose from out their number 

Those most active and devoted 

Those from out the tribe most gifted 

In the nation’s crafts and pastimes 

And the tribe’s big chieftain blessed them 

Saying, “Oh, my son, my daughter, 

Children of a glorious people, 

Blessed are your high endeavors, 

Your attempts and constant prowess 

In Kewanee’s mighty wigwam, 


In Kewanee’s glorious tepee.’ 


Around the Town with India Ink and Water Color 


ESTHER E. 


McDONALD 


Su pe rvisor of Art, Maple wood, Missouri 


T IS always advisable to make the 
difficult 
interesting as possible. 


problem of perspective as 
It can be dis- 
guised in a fascinating cloak of color, 
without detracting from its value as a 
lesson in perspective. 
After with 
books, and tables, one might try inter- 


working cubes, boxes, 
esting buildings and landmarks about 
town, using as a colorful finish to eye- 
level lines and vanishing points some 
India ink and water color. Done in a 
size about ten by thirteen inches, this 
will make a study that the high school 
class will enjoy framing. 

The necessary skeleton of the building 
is made with careful attention given to 
The 
vertical lines of the building, all receding 
lines of walls, windows and doorways, 


the general rules of perspective. 


and the slanting lines of the roofs, are 
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worked out accurately. All lines un- 
necessary to the finished picture are 
removed and in many places may be 
covered with the India ink. The ink is 
put in first, with the idea of getting a 
nice balance of light and dark masses. 
The color can be washed in the light 
spaces with considerable imagination. 

After the drabness of mere lines and 
angles, this will be a refreshing problem 
and one not accomplished without in- 
volving the principles of balance and a 
certain technique of brush line. 

Some of the finished studies will be 
geometric, others graceful and imagina- 
tive, and still others after the modern 
manner. 

This is an excellent opportunity for 
where conditions 


outdoor sketching 


permit or it may be a lesson translated 


from photographs. 
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THE BEAD WORK OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN IS JUSTLY FAMOUS, EXCELLENT DESIGN, COLOR HARMONY 
AND WORKMANSHIP CHARACTERIZE THESE BEADED ARTICLES THESE WERE DESIGNED AND MADE 
BY THE INDIAN CHILDREN IN THE HOSPITAL SCHOOL AT LAGUNA, NEW MEXICO, DR. ELDER, DIRECTOR 
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Personality Plus 


A General Appreciation Course of Costume Design 
for High School and College Students 


ROSE NETZORG KERR 
New York City 


VERY high school and college girl is 

finding an increasing need for better 
taste in dress. With this need is growing 
increasing interest in costume design 
study. For the student without talent 
who elects an art course in costume 
design, appreciation and use of correct 
costume should be the general aim of 
the course. Although much of the work 
is given in lecture and notebook form, 
every opportunity for personal choices 
should be made available. There should 
be no theories without demonstrated 
practice on the part of the teacher. 
There should be no static appreciation 
on the part of the student. Unless 
laboratory work is done by the actual 
use and handling of color, design, tex- 
tures, materials, etc., the theories pre- 
sented will soon be outworn and will 
cease to function in a vital way. 

The main subjects, outlined in the 
following course, are not to be presented 
in the sequence outlined. They should 
be intermingled so as to give a psycho- 
logical approach which the particular 
class is in need of. They have been 
listed as guides for teacher preparation 
as tocontent. For instance, the students 
might start in to plan a costume ward- 
robe for themselves before they know 
color theory. This might very well de- 


velop new desires to learn more of color 


and textures. The discretion of the 


teacher will judge the sequence of 


the lesson developments. 
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Color: To be given as needed. Making 
of ten and twelve color wheel to under- 
stand the relationships of color and 
color combinations. Teach harmonies 
with chart and with fabrics. It is im- 
portant that as much actual material 
be used in the classroom as is possible. 
Seek the co-operation of local shops and 
stores for samples and of the household 
art departments in the schools. Make 
color booklets, mounting in them sam- 
ples of materials for complete costumes, 
such as material for garments, hosiery, 
shoes, ete. The study of color cannot be 
divorced from texture, line, and design 
in general. Bring it up whenever 
necessary. Color qualities, such as hue, 
value, and chroma or intensity are 
essential. Color harmonies, such as self 
or dominant, opposite or complemen- 
tary, related, triadic, quadratic, or 
cubist, will help the students under- 
stand how combinations can be made 
and used. 

History of Costume: A résumé of the 
important trends of styles and fashions 
in history are important for all general 
discussions and the teaching of appre- 
ciations. Egypt, Greece, Rome, The 
Orient (both Ancient and Modern), 
Medieval, Renaissance, Elizabethan, 
Colonial, and on down the list, are high 
spots to be selected for their values as 
contributive influences to our modern 
cultures. Use charts and pictures in dis- 
cussion, and have the class make simple 
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sketches on outlined figures or illustrate 
these changes with sketches on black- 
board or paper. Some classes work out 
a series of dolls in paper, others in the 
round, similar to puppets. Each teacher 
should plan a unique and interesting 
application of the development of his- 
toric costume. A dramatic display or 
pageant of such changes would interest 
the whole school, if each is accompanied 
by a verbal explanation of the signifi- 
cance of each costume and period. Here 
is a new opportunity to introduce cor- 
relations in high school history and 
literature. 

Geographical Costume of Today: A col- 
lection and classroom discussion of the 
trends of peasant and folk costumes of 
all peoples. This can be made intensely 
interesting and valuable by collecting 
pictures and photographs and showing 
the effects of current events on our own 


style trends. (At this writing, the 
French Colonial Exposition in Paris, 
1931, shows a marked influence on 


women’s costumes being shown in New 
York this season.) Similar to historic 
costume projects the class can work out 
actual costumes in co-operation with the 
physical training department in folk 
dancing. Paper dolls, puppets, ete., can 
all be used to show applications of these 
Study folk hand- 
work in connection, such as embroidery, 
fabric decorations and textile weaving. 


interesting changes. 


(For instance, Japanese batik, Chinese 
brocades, India block prints, Swedish 
weaving, Italian hemstitching, Czecho- 
slovakian embroidery, Swiss embroidery, 
ete., bringing actual samples into the 
classrooms, and finding native indus- 
tries among the foreign-born students. ) 
Study of Textiles and Allied Materials: 
far too many 


This is most important 
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art teachers have taught costume design 
and have not familiarized 
and students with actual 
Students should be taught to 


on paper 
themselves 
materials. 
know and differentiate various fabrics, 
such as cotton, linen, wool, silk, rayon, 
and other new fabrics made to simulate 
silk. The household arts and chemistry 
departments can be enlisted to aid in 
Time will deter- 
this will 
Some teachers have the students 


these presentations. 
mine how elaborate a course 
make. 
learn the sources and processes of such 
textile The 
selection of material for personal needs 
Price range of 
Wearing, 


manufacture. use and 
determine the emphasis. 


such fabrics is essential. 
cleaning or laundering qualities should 
also be considered. Leather and leather 
goods, metals and accessories are neces- 
sary for acquaintanceship also. 

Personal applications and needs for 
Costume Design Appreciation: 

1. Planning a current’ wardrobe. 
What I have on hand, and how can I 
make my selections harmonize with the 
clothing I must continue to wear? How 
much can I spend? Is it more economi- 
cal for me to buy, make, or have made 
the garments I need? 

(a) The school outfits (at least two). 

(b) Astreet or Sunday outfit. 

(c) A sports outfit. 

(d) A party or occasional outfit. 

These should be planned for both 
summer and winter, or spring and fall, 
to bring in various types of color har- 
monies, weights of textiles, and variety 
of uses. 

2. Planning a current wardrobe for 
someone else in the class, using the same 
methods of solution, but finding a differ- 
This helps often to inter- 


ent answer. 


change classroom ideas. 
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3. Visiting local shops and hearing 
talks on current costumes by people who 
are “in the trade.” Looking at gar- 
ments, textiles, accessories, etc., such as 
shoes, gloves, millinery. 

4. Collecting pictures and magazine 
articles. 

The complete course can be assembled 
into an attractive notebook or looseleaf 
portfolio at the completion of the 
course. Progress should be judged by 
the breadth of grasp of each student for 
the subjects covered under each heading, 
and by the degree of independence the 
student uses in making new selections. 
If the teacher feels the pupil has grasped 
general principles without learning nar- 
row prejudices, and can continue to use 
changing judgments in selecting her own 
clothing for the future to the best 
advantage, she has accomplished a fine 
piece of work. The length of this course 
can be ten weeks or cover a whole year, 
depending on the elaboration of the 
various subjects. 

Points for the Teacher to remember: 

1. Change your method of presenta- 
tion often. This keeps up growing 
interest. 

2. Change your display of reference 
materials often. Make your walls 
attractive and complete with interest. 
Subjects related to the one point in 
question are better to arrange together 
at a time. 

3. Be able to demonstrate often and 
with attractive materials, textiles, ete. 

4. Ask the co-operation of anyone 
who knows about the subject you are 
discussing. (I recall a gardener who 











helped a household arts class to arrange 
design flowers on a theater curtain.) 
The physics teacher can give your class 
a fine demonstration on the science of 
color. The chemistry teacher can 
explain synthetic textiles. A local mer- 
chant can tell you the latest style 
trends. 

5. Don’t be shocked at what young 
people choose to wear. Ask “why” and 
don’t be content until you find the real 
reason. The modern leather jacket grew 
out of an intense admiration for aviation. 
Many older women looked worse in the 
short skirts and bobbed hair than our 
young high school students. Always be 
available for counsel as an understanding 
individual. Friendship and equality 
with your students is essential, but do 
not force your opinions. Give them, 
when you are sought. 

6. Whenever possible, always give 
students factual appreciations rather 
than personal ones. For instance, show 
them why red is an intensive color, 
rather than proclaiming it bad. Do not 
let your preferences influence theirs. 

7. Show your students how to de- 
velop a contributive idea in dress, how 
to dress to present as likable and attrae- 
tive a self to others as is possible. Show 
them how to become interested in the 
dress and appearance of others; how to 
develop friendly interest and humor in 
errors or inappropriate dress; and build 
admiration for the well-dressed and well- 
groomed man or woman. Never waste 
time talking about or showing what is 
bad taste! Develop more humor and 
interest and less adverse criticism and 
resentment. 
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BLOCK PRINTS BY NATIVE HAWAIIAN HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS EXPRESS THE TYPICAL 
BEAUTY OF ISLAND LANDSCAPES. ESTHER JENSEN, INSTRUCTOR, LIHUE, KAUAI, T. H. 
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TROPICAL SCENES ARE BLOCK PRINT SUBJECTS FOR TALENTED HAWAIIAN 
ART STUDENTS. ESTHER JENSEN, ART INSTRUCTOR, LIHUE, KAUAI, T. H. 
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A Medieval Guild Scene 


VIRGIL POLING 
Hamden Hall Country Day School, New Haven, Connecticut 


HE medieval period being the major 

project of the fifth grade of Hamden 
Hall Country Day School in New Haven, 
the year started with a study of the 
workers of the period which, of course, 
centered around the medieval guilds. 
The group immediately organized itself 
into a guild, with a master, journecymen, 
and apprentices. That which they chose 
to make was pottery. Guild signs were 
designed by each member of the group 
and the best one chosen by a vote of the 
group. That one was adopted as an 
official seal and sign of the guild. 

Several pottery factories were visited 
and the children had the opportunity to 
see men actually making pottery. Clay 
was dug from a bank where a pottery 
The 


group prepared the clay by soaking it in 


company was digging its clay. 


water and running it through a sieve 
with one hundred meshes to the inch. 
The water was drained off and the clay 
The 


children learned how to mix plaster-of- 


dried on a plaster-of-paris slab. 


paris and that a dry plaster-of-paris slab 
would absorb water. The finished clay 
The pottery was 
made and dried in the sun. The lack of 
a kiln in the school offered difficulties, 


was smooth and soft. 


but the problem was solved by one of the 
boys in the class. A simple kiln was 
made from a steel boiler and a large pail. 
The boiler was used for the fire box and 
the pail turned upside down over the 
boiler made the oven. 

After the 
must be a way to sell it. 


made there 
This led to a 


pottery was 


999 


study of guild shops, workers’ houses, 
and streets. The group wanted to build 
a guild house. Because another group 
was building a shanty on the grounds, 
the first suggestion was to build a guild 
house on the grounds, but the idea was 
given up because it seemed to the group 
to be difficult and unpractical. Then it 
was decided that a small guild house 
Since all 


the interesting details of guild houses 


should be built in the room. 


were in the front of them, it was decided 
that only the front would be made in the 
model which we were to build. 

I, the insignificant teacher, searched 
the libraries for books on guilds and 
These books 
and pictures were studied and the plans 
the 


details of several pictures and descrip- 


pictures of guild houses. 


were a combination made from 


tions. A large piece of celotex and some 
boards were put in the room, and the 
the 
celotex was so large and so far out of 


work was ready to begin. Since 


proportion, the group decided to build 
They had 


learned that there were several houses 


a street of guild houses. 
and shops on one street and the idea was 


met with enthusiasm. The first plan 
was to build three houses, but the piece 
of celotex was better suited to make four. 
The group had learned that the first 
that 


special shop windows were built in. 


story was used for shops and 
The second story was used for living 
quarters and the third story was used 


for sleeping quarters. The second floor 


projected out over the first and the 
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HOUSE FRONT AND WINDOW DESIGNED AND BUILT AS A PART OF A 
MEDIEVAL GUILD PROJECT. VIRGIL POLING, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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third projected over the second. 

Plans were drawn on the celotex and 
each story was cut out. The upper 
stories were set out by nailing a two-inch 
strip between the pieces of celotex. 

The lower windows and doors were 
made of three-ply wood and hinged. 
When open, the lower part of the window 
was used for a counter and the upper 
part acted as a shelter, and people 
bought goods from the street. When 
closed, the parts acted as shutters. One 
of the illustrations shows a close view of 
the door and shop window. 

The windows of the second story were 
set out from the plane of the wall by 
frames and sliding 
They 


were set out at a desirable distance and 


making boxes or 
them in holes cut in the celotex. 
fastened with small nails. The glass 
was made by putting crumpled celo- 
phane over the fronts of the boxes. The 
leaded effect was made by cutting small 
diamonds from plain black drawing 
paper, leaving black strips to resemble 
lead strips. The paper was placed over 
the celophane and both were fastened by 
a small frame. The third-story windows 
were made in the same way and fas- 
tened by a small frame. 

It was decided that the surface of the 
resemble a plaster or 
stucco and that there should be half 
timbering. The half 
made by nailing on strips of three-ply 


house should 


timbering was 
wood according to the desired pattern. 
The stucco was made by filling in be- 
tween the half timbers with papier- 
maché. of the 
papier-maché, but none could make it. 


Some class had seen 
Thus the process of mixing and applying 


was learned by all. 


After the house was completed small 





medieval figures were cut from wood and 
painted. They were placed in the street 
and in the shops. Some were leisurely 
talking, some were buying, and some 
were selling. Guild signs were hung 
above the doors and the work was com- 
pleted. In making the house more was 
learned about medieval workers and 
houses than if all the time had been 
given to a detailed study. Every boy in 
the class knows all the details which 
were studied and can explain their 
significance. 

Besides building the house, the group 
guild made a set of laws similar to the 
laws of medieval guilds. Costumes were 
studied and designed when making the 
small figures. The relation 
master and workmen 
There was competition in our own craft 


between 
was discussed. 
and the best workman was made master, 
the middie group, journeymen, and the 
lower group, apprentices. Each position 
was decided by a secret ballot cast by 
Prices, quality of the prod- 
prevent 


the group. 
ucts, and the regulations to 
poor workmanship were discussed. 


Penalties for disobeying rules were 
taken up with the study of laws. 
Finally, guilds were compared with 


modern labor unions and the causes for 
the decline of guilds were discussed. The 
group had an enjoyable and interesting 
during the study of 
workers and learned a great deal about 
From the workers we have gone 


time medieval 
them. 
to the study of castles and knights. 
From there we plan to go into the study 
of the arts and fine architecture of the 
period, centering the work in cathedrals. 
The project has been concerned not only 
but with 
literature, art and the other subjects. 


with history, geography, 
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Correlation of Art and Other School Subjects 


P. WEBSTER DIEHL 


Vandergrift, Pennsylvania 


T IS not necessary or desirable in our 

schools to confine our art teaching 
entirely to the correlated teaching of 
art with other subjects. Such a plan, 
however beneficial to the subject with 
which art is correlated, has always 
resulted in the neglect to instill the basic 
principles of art education, and in the 
end has defeated the chief aims of the 
beautiful 
selective 


course, viz.: enjoyment of 


things, development of and 
creative abilities, preparation for suc- 
cessful business and social competition. 

However necessary it may be to teach 
the basie principles of art as such, it 
likewise is essential that these principles 
This 
can be done by correlation with other 
When this is done it 
training in 


should find practical application. 


school subjects. 
not only gives practical 
drawing, color, and design, but it moti- 
vates the work in the subject with which 
it is correlated. New interest and under- 
standing is developed in history, geog- 
raphy, English, and arithmetic, through 
an ability to visualize by graphic pre- 
sentation or creative expression; and 
through understanding, mastery is 
developed. 

It is interesting to note the relation of 
drawing and design to the development 
of our alphabet and finally to our hand- 
writing. When children know that 
writing is a swift and skillful drawing of 
designs to express ideas, they naturally 
show a greater interest in making the 
designs beautiful in form. The pattern 


of the writing on the paper holds a new 
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interest when the vacant 
balance the writing as to make a com- 
plete and perfectly balanced page. Each 
blank problem in 
design; margins are no longer merely 
arbitrarily fixed boundary lines. Letters 
themselves hold a new interest 
children know the history of the de- 
velopment from the Egyptian picture- 
writing through their Hieratic, Phoeni- 


areas sO 


sheet becomes a 


when 


cian, Greek and Roman forms. 

All these interesting historical facts, 
and many others, will be equally inter- 
esting and pertinent to the classes in 
history. Many historical facts will be 
clarified and vitalized through graphic 
and 


namely, construction 


Ancient, 


expression, 
related projects. European, 
Colonial, and Modern historical events 
are of greater interest and are more 
thoroughly understood when illustrated 
by drawings or diagrams. The influence 
of environment upon the lives and acts 
of peoples is better understood when 
pupils are able to visualize conditions 
that the 
Here, art again 
lends a helping hand; the construction 
of miniature furniture, 
weapons, ete., vitalizes the study and 
makes more real to the student those 


things we wish to teach, as do also 


as they existed at time in 


country being studied. 


homes, tools, 


drawings showing methods of travel, 
living conditions, and other contributing 
factors to historical events. Needless to 
say, this drawing and hand work serves 
admirably the need for the practical 
application of art principles. 
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Much that is applicable to the teach- 
ing of history is true of geography as 
well. The study of modes of living, 
homes, dress, food, and products always 
holds something of interest for the 
pupil, whether we call the class Art or 
Geography. Strange customs of dress, 
beautiful quaint 
houses, products and occupations, are 
remembered longer after having been 
reproduced graphically. A student must 
familiarize himself thoroughly with the 
form of an object before reproducing it; 
that is, he must have a complete mental 
image and also some knowledge of the 
function or uses of the thing he is going 
to draw, construct, or model. What 
better way, then, to develop an under- 


color combinations, 


standing and final mastery than by 
giving him training so that he may skill- 
fully express himself graphically. 

Teachers have long made 
drawing in the teaching of science as an 


use of 


aid to understanding. The advantages 
gained from the use of diagrams and 
illustrations in the teaching of ad- 
vanced subjects have not in many cases 
been fully realized by the teacher in the 
lower grades. 
tributed to 


Several things have con- 
this situation: a lack of 
vision as to the possibilities through 
correlation; a belief that children’s draw- 
ings lack so much technical perfection as 
to be considered worthless; ignoring the 
fact that children are not born full- 
fledged in the matter of art expression 
but must be trained and developed just 
as they are in reading, writing, or arith- 
metic. No teacher would neglect the 
teaching of numbers in the lower grades 
just because the little tots were not able 
to turn out work in algebra or geometry ; 
no more do we want to neglect giving 


them the foundation of a good art 


» 


— 









vocabulary with which they can develop 
their ability to express themselves as 
they advance grade by grade. 

This foundation of art is not accom- 
plished, the 
sitting back complacently and depend- 
ing upon fate to furnish talent, skill, and 
training; or by his throwing up hands in 
despair at early efforts. 


however, by teacher's 


More so-called 
“talent” is the result of good art training 
than most of us realize. 

This training is founded in the art 
class, but in order to function properly 
it must be applied in other classes until 
it becomes a tool of expression; as much 
a part of the pupil’s equipment as is 
writing, and as naturally used when 
circumstances demand. 

In order that art and other school 
subjects may function in situations as 
nearly parallel to life 
possible, it is necessary to eliminate to 


situations as 


some extent, the old ironclad boundary 
We must think in 
terms of the child we are teaching rather 
than in terms of three, four, or seven 
distinct and separate subjects. Life’s 
problems are not grouped under such 


lines of “subjects.” 


heads as history, geography, mathe- 


matics, art, or English. A single act or 
decision may involve several or all of 
these, so related as to be inseparable. It 
is our duty, then, to give the child 
practice in the use of the subjects in an 
interrelated form. 

With some planning and forethought 
many problems may be advanced that 
give this training. The following is given 
as an example: This problem was ad- 
vanced as a Civie Art 
involved work in Civies, local history, 


problem and 


arithmetic, English composition, writing, 
and art. Under art we studied design, 
floor plans, sketching, drawing to scale, 
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construction to seale, value and color. 
The following problem includes grades 
seven, eight, and nine. 
Subject: “Our City 
Ago Today.” 
city planning and its relation to design, 


Twenty Years 


As a Civie Art problem, 


civic pride, business prosperity, citizen- 
ship, and cultural outlook were studied. 
This led to the drawing of diagrams to 
scale; the sketching of prominent build- 
ings; the drawing from photographs of 
the 
visiting of prominent bui'dings and the 


buildings of twenty years ago; 


sketching of floor plans, then drawing 


them to scale. From this procedure 


it was only a step for the arithmetic 


teacher to introduce costs of excava- 
tion, street paving, building costs, and 
taxes, and many other related steps. 

The English department co-operated 
by collecting early historical facts about 
the town. Ninth grade English classes 


wrote biographies, descriptions, and 


history of the town, its growth and ac- 


tivities. The English work was illus- 


trated by drawings. In cases where 
buildings had been removed, old photo- 
graphs were obtained. Pupils became 
interested in the construction of promi- 
nent buildingsof the town; measurements 
and floor plans were made and reduced 
to seale. Buildings were made from 
heavy cardboard; lighting fixtures and 
street plans were drawn and discussed. 
Posters and color drawings of homes and 
furnishings were made; home decorations 
and color schemes were worked out. 
This 


assembled was exhibited at the close of 


project when completed and 
school in the spring. 

A problem of this kind, while it may 
the desired work in the 
course of study for each subject, creates 
skill, 


civic pride, and self-reliance. It 


not cover all 


interest, develops co-operation, 
also 
uses the knowledge of the subjects men- 


tioned in such relation as approximates 


a life situation. 





“CAPTAIN BLOOD,” A BLOCK PRINT STORY ILLUSTRA- 


TION BY FRED FISHER, JUNIOR, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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Block Printing for the High School Yearbook 


IRENE YINGLING 
Art Supe rvisor, Hobart Public Schools. Hobart, Indiana 


LLUSTRATING the high school year- 

book with linoleum block prints is a 
very interesting enterprise. There are 
many media which lend themselves to 
greater possibilities in illustration, but 
few that can so simply and directly 
express the high school student as the 
linoleum block print. Yet the linoleum 
block print is versatile enough to express 
many themes. 

This medium lends itself to strong, 
forceful and thus the 
student to eliminate confusing details. 
Linoleum block printing is very inex- 


design, helps 


pensive, the cost of printing being far 
The 


block is durable enough to print many 


below that of any other medium. 


AY 
ET GARDEN 


hundred copies without any deviation 
from the original copy. 

The accompanying plates, used in the 
Hobart High School Annual, consist of 
an all-over block printed design for 
lining paper, a dedication page and six 
pages for the the 

The theme, aviation, has been 


insert divisions of 
annual. 
applied to the various departments of 
the school. The High School hangar has 
‘“‘Instructors” to guide the “‘Classes”’ of 
grease-monkeys, mechanics, pilots and 
aces. This hangar also has ‘“‘Organiza- 
tions” which bring honors to its school. 
Our Observation’ includes airplane views 
and social log. We compete in “Stunts” 
and advertise with “Sky Writing.”’ 


BLACK BEAUTY PINOG 
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TABLEAU SCENES AND CUT PAPER ILLUSTRATIONS FOR WELL-LOVED STORIES ARE AN INTERESTING 


PROBLEM FOR 


ART PUPILS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF GENEVIEVE HELMER, PONTIAC, 


MICHIGAN 
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CLASSES 


AVIATION WAS THE ILLUSTRATION THEME OF THE HOBART HIGH 
SCHOOL ANNUAL, IRENE YINGLING, ART TEACHER, HOBART, INDIANA 
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HELPS IN TEACHING 
ART TO THE CHILDREN 


ARTICLES-IDEAS FOR KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADE TEACHERS 
INVITED FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
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Saranac, 


Something New in Puppets 


As Made by the Pup ls of 


MRS 
ALIEDA 


ID you ever try making puppets out 
of seaweed or kelp? Our children, 
those of the fourth and fifth grades, are 
very enthusiastic and clever in making 
them. 

The kelp must first be thoroughly 
dried and then soaked in water long 
enough to allow moulding of the features 
for the face. Sometimes a clothespin is 
helpful in moulding the nose. When 
thoroughly dry, paint in the complexion 
with water color or 


either tempera 


paint. Eyes may be painted in or 
colored glass beads inserted into the eye 
With a sharp knife, cut the 
mouth shape desired and then paint. 

One of the first 
of Little Black Sambo, a story which 


sockets. 


casts made was that 


every teacher knows is so dear to the 


Black 


heart of all children. Little 


» 
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WINIFRED DRESBACH, Walter Hays School, Palo Alto, California 
BIRCK, Art S 


(jp isor 


Sambo, beside his mother, Black Mum- 
the 
photograph, is wearing his 


bo, as shown in accompanying 
little blue 
trousers and the beautiful red coat that 
his mother made for him. In this partic- 
ular case, Little Black Sambo has black 
bead 
tongue, and black flannel ears glued onto 
The frame of the 
that Little 


Black Sambo bought from the bazaar 


glass eyeballs, a red flannel 


the sides of his head. 


beautiful green umbrella 
was made of a small cork with seven 


toothpicks as spokes. Green yarn or 


worsted woven over and around each 
spoke completed the umbrella. 

Black Mumbo is wearing a pair of 
window curtain rings for 
These are 
sides of her head. Black worsted is used 


Like Little Black Sambo, 


small brass 


earrings. sewed onto the 


for her hair. 
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rHE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS MR. MCGREGOR, THE LONG-NECKED PRINCESS, THE QUEEN, AND THI 
WIZARD LOWER PHOTOGRAPH, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, LITTLE BLACK SAMBO, BLACK MUMBO, AND THI 
ANNOUNCER. KELP PUPPETS MADE BY PUPILS OF WINIFRED DRESBACH, WALTER HAYS SCHOOL, PAI 


ALTO, CALIFORNIA, ALIEDA BIRCK, SUPERVISOR 
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his mother, and the heads of the tigers 
were made of kelp. The body was made 
of paper toweling and then painted the 
color of a tiger. A tail of rolled paper, 
huge amber beads for eyes, and a long 
red flannel tongue, completed the ani- 
mal. The Announcer, used in all of our 
puppet shows, uses the roots of the kelp 
for hair, while a small piece of seaweed 
painted white, inserted and glued into 
his mouth, gives him the nice teeth you 
This doll is 
responsible for the new show which is at 
Amos and Andy 


see in the photograph. 


present in the making 
of radio fame. 
Another cast in the making is that of 
Peter Rabbit. 
has an enormous kelp head, covered with 


Peter Rabbit’s mother 
white cotton. Long, curled, split kelp 
is used for ears and is fastened on by 
This allows the ears to flop 
Pink 


beads are used for eyes and isinglass 


wire. 
around when the head is moved. 
makes good spectacles. Her dress is 
pink with cream ruffles around the neck 
and sleeves, all of which were made by 
the children. Mr. 
beside the Long-necked Princess, wears 


MeGregor, shown 


a pair of overalls, white shirt, and a 


straw hat. His spectacles are painted 


onto his face. 


“The 


Long-necked Princess” is a 


dramatized story written by one of our 
youthful fifth grade pupils. The Prin- 
cess, whose neck appears to be so long 
to all who gaze upon her, has magenta- 
colored worsted hair, turquoise-blue 
painted eyes, a coral-pink silk (stock- 
ing) gown and white and gold beads 
wound around her neck. The Queen, 
the mother of the Long-necked Princess, 
wears a crown of gold paper. Various 
around her 


Her gown, of a 


colored beads are wound 
yellow worsted hair. 
dyed yellow lace stocking, harmonizes in 
color with her long amber and turquoise 
necklace. A purple silk robe 
completes her costume. The Wizard, 


Wizzy-Wizzy-Waggo, 


bead 
known as who 
broke the spell which gave the Princess 
the appearance of having a long neck, 
has nothing but the kelp roots for hair. 
This gives him the desired wild appear- 
ance. A white gown and a dark blue 
velvet cape is his only attire. 

I have attempted to give you a rough 
idea of the possibilities and actual work 
of our children. I hope that some of the 
readers whose location is near the sea 
will try making kelp puppets or dolls. 
It is a very simple process and if given 
an idea or suggestion, you will be agree- 
ably surprised to see what the little 
folks can do. 


ALL THE ARTS ARE BROTHERS, EACH ONE IS A LIGHT 


TO THE OTHERS. 


—-from Ode on Death of 


the Princess de Bareith 
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TWO IMAGINARY ANIMALS IN CRAYON DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF ALMA 
L. SNYDER, RUFFNER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET AND TOM, THE PIPER’S SON, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY PUPILS OF DOROTHY B. MITCHELL, HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND 
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CRAYON ILLUSTRATIONS OF HEY DIDDLE-DIDDLE, AND THE OLD 
WOMAN IN THE SHOE. DOROTHY B. MITCHELL, HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND 
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Action Figures in Nursery Rhymes 


DOROTHY 


B. 


MITCHELL 


Hempstead, Long Island, New York 


HIS group of four illustrated rhymes 
is very successful in the first four 
grades. 

The first grade enjoy Miss Muffet 
with the big black spider. A light green 
line is made across the paper for the hill. 
Then Miss Muffet is constructed in the 
children’s choice of colors as in Fig. 1. 
The tree and spider are then added. For 
bright spots some flowers could be dotted 
through the grass. 

The second grades have drawn Tom 
the Piper’s Son chasing the pig. The 
pig is constructed with an oval and 
circle for the head as in Fig. 2. The 
landscape is added last. The road and 
fence give a slight feeling of distance. 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe and Hey Diddle-Diddle may be 
used in either third or fourth grades. 
The cat is constructed with an oval and 


the fiddle with a large and a small circle’ 
The dish and moon are easily done and 
complete the picture, as the cow might 
be difficult for the lower grades. But it 
could be added easily if desired. This is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The shoe is drawn lightly in pencil in 
the center the paper for the last 
picture. The children in different posi- 


of 


tions furnish a practical lesson in action 
while the mother looks on with a re- 
signed manner. The action figures are 
simplified by using oval shapes for heads 
and placing hands away from body in 
the shape of circles. Then the hands are 
The 


children seem to get better results in 


connected with the body for arms. 


proportion when drawing arms in this 
method. Otherwise, they make arms too 
long or too short or in the wrong direc- 
tion. I teach all figure drawing this way. 


Wall Hangings 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


Gridley, California 


HE wall hanging in the accompany- 

ing illustration was made from what 
might be called the grab bag. Every one 
in the class, and many outside of it, 
contributed all the old felt hats and 
scraps of felt that they could lay their 
hands on. There was only one stipula- 


tion to the whole thing, and that was 
that everything brought in for class 
Each hanging was 


work must be clean. 
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a community affair, as interesting as an 
old-fashioned patchwork quilt. Here 
was a flower made from a scrap of Rita’s 
red hat, over here a tree made of Jane’s 
green hat, and the brown roof was a bit 
The hangings, 
besides being really beautiful, were full 
of memories. Every one liked them. 
The main thing in making hangings in 
class is to keep the size down. Nine by 


from John’s hat, ete. 
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Draw trunk € 
of treefirst. 


) \c. J \o. 


PIG. gd. 























Drow full 
lines first, 
then add det- 
led lines to 
complete figure. 

















3. 











DRAWING OF FIGURES FOR NURSERY RHYME ILLUSTRATION IS SIMPLIFIED BY REDUCING FIGURES 
TO THEIR SIMPLEST TERMS. DOROTHY B. MITCHELL, ART TEACHER, HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISLAND 
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twelve inches is a good size for the 
finished hanging, although some will 
prefer to make them larger. The design 
should be quite simple, too. There may 
be a lot of detail without making it 
difficult. 


the background felt, but the hanging in 


Black is the accepted color for 


the drawing was made on a medium grey 
felt. 
was an off shade of white; the house roof 


The snow crowning the mountains 


brown, the house a light gray, the win- 
dows orange; the evergreen trees a dark 
green; the shrubs along the path an olive 
green; the flowers in the foreground were 
every color of the rainbow and as bril- 
liant as they could be made. 
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A WALL HANGING 


IN COLORED FELT 


APPLIQUE. 
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The pieces of felt may be either glued 
or blind-stitched in place. The gluing 
process is by far the most popular with 
the class. Some of the hangings were 
finished at the bottom with fringe, and 
some with large beads. 

A hem was stitched in at both top and 
bottom, and a strip of wood or heavy 
cardboard slipped in, to make the hang- 
ing “set”? neatly. The wooden strips 
used in curtain shades are fine to run in 
these hems. 

Tack a ring at each side of the top, 
and the wall hanging is ready to take 


its place among the beautiful things 


in life. 





EDITH M. JEWELL, GRIDLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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CUT PAPER AND CRAYON POSTERS BY PRIMARY PUPILS OF NEW YORK THE FIRST RAILROAD 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND A DUTCH COLONY SCENE IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY, DONI 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF EDITH L. NICHOLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ART, NEW YORK CITY 


The School Arts Magazine, December 1931 
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The Stormy Petrel 


EDITH M. JEWELL 
Gridley, California 


b p= stormy petrel is called Mother 
Carey’s Chickens in those intriguing 
ocean stories. To make the petrel shown 
in the accompanying sketch, use one- 
quarter inch stock, brads for movable 
joints, and a piece of fine wire to hold 
legs in place at Z. Color a rich brown, 
with markings in very dark brown, and 
vellow legs and bill. 


The petrel may be made with card- 
board by the younger children, using 
string for the joints, and in place of 
By taking hold of the 
ends of the string at X 


the fine wire. 
and working 
either with a circular motion or back 
and forth, the petrel will move wings 
and legs and seem almost to skim ove) 


the waves. 











rlOW TO MAKE.. 
A STORMY PETREL 








CONSTRUCTION OF A STORMY PETREL FROM CARDBOARD OR WOOD. 
TO THE ARTISTIC EFFORT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


4 MOVABLE TOY IS AN INCENTIVI 


EDITH M. JEWELL, GRIDLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Three-Dimensional Art 


MARGIE COLEMAN HARRIS 


Instructor, Teacher Training Extension, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


With full 


roundedness and feeling of spaciousness, 


dimensional design. its 


} peed now everyone is agog over three- 
it seems the best way of expressing the 
emotions of an age that not only reaches 
for the moon but will soon possess it. 


Carrying three-dimensional design 
into our schoolrooms may be a very 


happy way to solve many problems that 
have the 
curricula but which always force them- 


never been written into 
selves to the front and crowd and inter- 


In 


the modern schoolroom, the care and 


fere with subjects lawfully there. 


arrangement of apparatus and equip- 
ment is a big problem but one that may 
educational asset 


turned into 


instead of a burden to the teacher. 


be an 
Why not consider school arrangement 

a problem in decoration and as such 
We 
of 
Is the schoolroom decoration so 


write it into the course of study? 


find much on interior decoration 
homes. 
very different? Why not have a real 
situation with real materials upon which 
to operate? This material is any of the 
movable apparatus or equipment, even 
window shades. With this the principles 
of order, rhythm, subordination, balance, 
of 


texture can be taught. 


unity, harmony line, form, and 


Of all these, order is most apparent. 
The child should be taught to keep his 
own house in order first. There is 
always a best way to arrange books in 


desks. A contest to find out this best 


way will necessitate the use of harmony 
Desk and books being recti- 


of line. 





should be 


practiced 


linear, all sides parallel. 
Rhythm of when 
smaller books are placed upon larger. 
If set-back architecture is beautiful, a 
stack of books is also beautiful. How- 


size is 


ever, let us recall that one never sees a 
skyscraper with the ninth or fortieth 
story pivoted at a twenty-degree or 
thirty-degree angle. All are beautifully 
squared up and regularly placed. 

This lesson should be lived outside of 
the desks on tables, shelves, cupboards, 
and bulletin boards, in fact, every time a 
book or a piece of paper is placed. This 
placing should be done thoughtfully, 
using the laws of harmony of line and 
shape and rhythm of size. This, if 
carried out, will totally eliminate such 
nerve racking rhythm as that produced 
by papers hanging by corners. Nervous, 
high-strung children who need dignified 
surroundings, have just reason to wiggle 
under such violation of harmony of 
form and when this is multiplied by the 
dozen it seemsreasonable to expect a riot. 

The of of 
boards and bookcases may be made a 


decoration shelves cup- 


problem in color and design; while 


labeling the permanent boxes and con- 
supplies provides 
Book jackets 
under 


tainers for school 
an excuse for lettering. 
may even be classed school 
housekeeping. 

Rhythm is made use of again to direct 
attention toward any spot to which the 
If the teacher 
stands in front of a wall upon which a 


portrait of Washington Lincoln 


teacher wishes to guide it. 


and 


12 
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CUT PAPER SOLDIERS FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADE. THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES 
FOLLOW THE SIMPLE CUT-OUT PATTERNS. LORRINE F. LOWRY, CORONA, CALIFORNIA 
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hang in an unfriendly fashion turning 
backs upon each other, the attention of 
Exchange the 
pictures and see the difference. The 
attention of the children may be directed 


the children is scattered. 


toward the recitation center, the teach- 
er’s favorite block of blackboard, or to 
any other point in the room by con- 
sidering rhythm of line, color, and value 
just as an artist directs the observer’s 
eye within the picture space. 

Kach art principle in turn ean be 
made to work in the art of schoolroom 
decoration. The presence of a cloisonne 
vase or a piece of early American salt 
the 
The rearrangement of pictures 


glaze pottery sets keynote for 


texture. 
and movable furniture along a certain 





THIS SOLDIER IN CUT 
DICTATED TO THIRD GRADERS. 





PAPER IS 


THIRD GRADC 








AN INTERESTING 
LORRINE F. 


wall, necessitates the use of balance, 
subordination, unity. 

The question is ‘When shall school- 
room decoration be taught?’ Shall it 
be haphazard, squeezed in some place 
on an already crowded schedule by 
peeling minutes here and there, or shall 
Both methods 
have been tried out and both have been 
unsuccessful. If there is so much valu- 
able art training in the thoughtful care 


it be done after school. 


of property, why not place this work in 
the art periods and give it time enough 
to amount to something educationally? 
It is certain the art teacher or the school 
teacher does not need the training; and 
if she alone takes care of the room, she is 
robbing the child of the most valuable 
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lessons in life, the care and respect for 
property, both private and public. The 
children need this training. 

If we decide to give the children the 
advantage of this training, how much 
time shall be used? In the first grade a 
thirty-minute period once a week might 
be spent to advantage. Later the time 
may be shortened. Should it be neces- 


sary to continue this throughout the 





year, it amounts to forty periods; but, 
how can a teacher present in a more 
practical, visual 
way with finer materials, order, balance, 


concrete, objective, 
harmony of line, form, and color; rhythm 


of line, value chroma, hue and size: 


unity; subordination; pride in personal 
property; a desire for civic beauty and 
a conscious appreciation of dignified 
beautiful living? 
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AND BACK OF A RABBIT TO BE CARVED FROM 
MARY E. 








A BLOCK OF SOAP 
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Soap Carving in the Grades 


MARY E. 


GODARD 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


HILDREN like to carve soap, but 

they are utterly at a loss to know 
how to begin. Let us give a dictated 
lesson first to acquaint them with work- 
ing habits, third dimension, and form. 
Rabbits answer the requirements, so 
why not a rabbit standing on his hind 
legs, ears up, front paws out, as a 
starter? 

The best size for such a rabbit is a 
large cake of Ivory soap cut crosswise 
in quarters. Using one of the blocks 
thus obtained, establish the front, sides 
On the 


front cut two horizontal grooves ¢-inch 


and back, standing it on end. 


deep, dividing the height into thirds. 


Between the bottom and the first 
groove, nearer the bottom, cut a third 
horizontal groove. Beginning at the 


upper groove, cut a vertical groove down- 
ward to the bottom, dividing the width 
into halves. This establishes the wide 
space at the top for the head, the pair 
of squares below for the front paws, the 
next pair below for the hips, and the 
lowest pair for the feet. Now turn it to 
side view and draw a line along the back 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. 
Cut this out. 
upper left corner, cutting it off. 
about the extent of dictation. 


Draw a line across the 
This is 


Now the head must be shaped at the 
neck, the ears divided at the top, taking 
care not to cut the division too deep and 
thus ruin the shape of the head. The 
tail is left round in the middle of the 
back strip, soap being cut away from 


the sides of it. Rounding the figure is a 
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NOAH’S ARK AND THE ANIMALS CARVED IN SOAP 


slow process. A finished carving at this 
stage is the best means of direction. 
After carving a rabbit the children 
have confidence in themselves and begin 
working on the three views of other 
animals, as well as objects. Our chil- 


dren have made Roman soldiers, pa- 
godas, gates, and one little girl made a 
baby-carriage with the baby sitting in it. 

This lesson can be taught any grade 
from fourth up. A seventh grade here 
made Noah’s Ark, and a fifth grade is 
making a zoo. 

To make a soap house, save the scraps 
Put 
scraps in a deep pan over a slow fire, 
Stir 


of soap from the carving. these 


adding a small amount of water. 
continuously until completely melted. 


(Do not mix varieties of soap.) Pour the 
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hot soap into pasteboard boxes the 
desired size, making it not less than 
14-inch thick. Press with hands or flat 
utensil. When hard, cut the desired 
size and shape and fasten the blocks to- 
gether with small hairpins. Hot soap 
may be used to build edges, fill in 
crevices, ete. Any knife will answer the 


purpose for carving, but a double- 
bladed pocketknife is most suitable. 
One blade should be large and strong; 
the other thin and sharp. 

Easter would be an excellent time for 
rabbits, and would not the children 
enjoy a trip to the zoo afterwards to 
plan for making other animals? 


A Mother Hubbard Project 


MARGARET PICKENS 


Art Teacher, Gastonia, North Carolina 


HE pupils of the first and second 
grades derived great pleasure from 
making Mother 
Goose children 


seenes for 
The were 
divided into groups, each group hav- 
ing its particular rhyme to work out. 
One of the rhymes was Old Mother 
Hubbard. 

During “Kindness to Animals Week”’ 
we had made spool dogs, with kennels. 


tableau 
rhymes. 


Some child suggested using a dog for 
Old Mother Hubbard. Then the whole 
scene was developed from this idea. 

First we took a cardboard box and 
removed one We cut 
and made curtains for them, and made a 


side. windows 


rug by weaving colored strips of paper 
together. The cupboard was made from 


a heavy piece of brown construction 
We folded 


the long edges together and made three 


paper, six by nine inches. 





splits on the fold. The shelves were 
made from three strips, about one and 
one-half by three inches. These were 
inserted in the splits and the edges 
trimmed. The door was cut to fit, and 
fastened with two short strips folded in 
the middle. Next, we traced Old Mother 
The back and 
front were fitted together and pasted, 
The skirt 


was pasted cone shaped, and inserted 


Hubbard’s body twice. 
leaving the lower edges loose. 


between the loose edges of the body. 
The apron was pasted on last, lapping 
the strings around the waist. The dress 
was blue; apron, collar and cuffs white; 


and hair black. Crayons may be used, 


but cut paper is more effective. The 
dog was made of construction paper, the 
ends pasted to an empty spool. We 


finished the scene by placing a chair, 
made from construction paper, in it. 
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TO MAKEMOTHER HUBBARD, 
MAKGBACK ANDO FRONT OF BODY. 
PASTE TOGETHIER LEAVING 
LOWER, EDGE LODSG..LAP A 
OVERLB AND PASTG..INSCRT 
TOP OF SKIRT IN LGDSC EDGES 
OF BODY AND PASTC...PASTC 
APRON AROUND WAIST... 


SLIT FOLDED PAPER_L 
AND INSERT SHELVES. 























MOTTIER 
rUBBARD 


.. TRIM EDGGS... 


=a 








A TABLEAU SCENE IN PAPER OR CARDBOARD ILLUSTRATING 
HUBBARD, THE PROJECT IS DESCRIBED ON THE PRECEDING 
TEACHER, GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TO MAKG 
Trhs DOG 
PASTE THE 
TWO PAPEL 
ENDS ONTO 
A SPOOL... 
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PUT DAGDRU 
ON LOFT 
MAND SIDG 
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THE NURSERY RHYME, OLD MOTHER 
PAGE BY MARGARET PICKENS, ART 
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Maps That Live 


VERNA FENSTERMACHER 


Art Su pe rvisor, Demonstration Schools, Western State Teachers Colle ge, 


HE spirit of adventure is the spirit 

of youth. If we can preserve it to 
the end our epitaphs may still read, 
‘Whom the gods love die young!’ even 
though we may pass the milestone of 
three thought- 
Patty 
Every child loves adven- 
Activity insures growth and that 
involves freedom for the child to follow 
lawful impulses; 


score and ten,” is a 
provoking statement 
Hill Smith. 


ture. 


made by 


to work, to try out 
to think independently and to 
assume withal responsibility for a part 


ideas; 


to play as one of the group. Sincere 
teachers have undertaken added respon- 
sibilities that 
given experiences that would develop an 


their pupils should be 


appreciation of other people and their 
chosen work. 

A live, energetic fifth grade teacher, 
with this spirit uppermost, determined 
that her geography class should come as 
closely as possible in experience to the 
country they were studying, which was 
Alaska. She wanted Alaska “to live,” 
to enter into their consciousness so 
vividly that they would feel they had 
actually been to that part of the North 
American The solution of 
her problem seemed to center around a 


continent. 


map, but not the usual type of map 
making. A relief map, large enough to 
make real her aim, was decided upon and 
the art teacher met in consultation with 
the group. 

The class was confronted with this 
question, “‘What can we do to make the 


study of Alaska seem more real so that 
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Kalamazoo, Michiaar 

we wil: feel we have actually been 
there?” 
within their experience, a map drawing 
wall 


They naturally advanced ideas 
on beaverboard, maps, ete. By 
questioning and advising the class was 
led to 

the floor. 
where could such a map be built and 


suggest building a 


Welcomed difficulties arose: 


map on 


The adjoining classroom floor 
the 
location for a larger scope of activity and 


how? 
seemed to be most satisfactory 
freedom. 

It is one thing to present a problem 
but quite another to carry it to comple- 
tion. Materials were the most important 
such a 


question now. Of what could 


large map be made? The topography of 
the land must be suggested and built as 
near like the general contour as possible. 
Sand would not answer because it would 
remain stationary 


dry out and not 


enough. Plasticene was more to their 
liking but a limitation was immediately 
set up; there was not enough in store for 
such a stupendous map. Something 
sufficiently bulky and easy to manipulate 
be found. 


must Why not use papier- 


> Here was the solution to their 


maché? 
problem. Several members of the class 
had had previous experience in making a 
small sample of hand-made paper, and 
an explanation of the process was forth- 


coming from that source. A call went 


out for paper, and an abundance of 
newspapers came in promptly. Busy 
fingers tore them into bits in spare 


moments. The art teacher and four or 


five members of the class volunteered to 
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come back several afternoons to cut, 
boil and stir up this mass of paper. 
Caustic added to rot the 
paper, and then into this was stirred 
glue and plaster-of-paris to give it 
adhesive quality and solidity. 

Alongside this another problem faced 
the group. How could such a large map 
be outlined and still keep the true pro- 
portions for building upon the floor? 
The projection lantern was the answer. 


soda was 


Large sheets of 22” x 28” bogus paper 
were selected and pinned upon the wall. 
The wall space was not large enough to 
project the whole map as they had hoped 
so then came the fun of projecting it in 
it, matching 
these parts up with each adjoining 


sections, outlining and 
portion of the land outline. These large 
sheets were carefully thumbtacked to 
the floor ready for the building to begin. 
Here was the opportunity for the boys 
and girls to build and represent as they 
discovered the land formation to exist. 
Those mountains, valleys and water- 
ways became most vividly real. Maps 
were carefully studied, and all available 
reference material was sought out to 
make sure, for example, that the Yukon 
What 
What im- 


be represented 


flowed in a westerly direction. 
> 


were its principal tributaries’ 
portant cities should 
and located? During geography period, 
committees had been chosen to study 
the various industries, natural resources, 
and important cities, seaports, and land 
formations. In addition to these, the 
map committee working with the other 
groups was responsible for building up 
and locating the most important places 
on the floor map. Ways and means of 
best representing the various phases of 
Alaskan life were the problems of each 


individual. All informational data was 
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studied and discussed in geography class 
and the hand work executed during the 
art period. 

The class was quite determined to 
make representations conform in rela- 
tion and proportion to each other as 
closely as possible. The trees should 
not be taller than Mt. McKinley, the 
people should not be taller than the 
trees, of the 
clusions reached by the group. Accord- 


etc., were some con- 
ingly very miniature people, animals, 
houses, boats, and trains were the result. 
The inhabitants to people this map 
country were cut from paper and made 
to stand by a bit of plasticene for 
bases. The animals were modeled from 
plasticene and placed in their natural 
habitat. 

The forestry folk began making trees 
from twigs, but this was soon abandoned 
because of its lack of fitness to purpose. 
Green construction used 


paper was 


instead. Three sections were matched 
and pasted together to make the trees 
Most of the of 


Alaska were found to belong to the 


more realistic. trees 
cedar family and tiny Christmas trees 
comprised this miniature forest. 

Painted 
covered, would make excellent 


meat skewers, they dis- 


totem 


poles. One boy carved a very good one 
from soft wood. At Fairbanks, a 
miniature mine—its shaft and tiny 


ore cars—indicated the extensive gold 


mining in that locality. Poster paint 
made the camp more realistic and color- 
ful because the children used bright, red 
paint. 

The committee working on the relief 
map used values of green, brown, and 
blue poster paint to paint the paper 
The painted 
purple and blue with white for their 


mass. mountains were 
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snowy summits, and down in the valleys 
blue rivers wound round and emptied 
into the blue-green ocean. Tiny boats 
rode bravely upon the waters or lay 
peacefully upon the bays and coves. 
Particular care was given to the loca- 
tion of Mt. McKinley since they learned 
it was the most majestic and highest 
mountain in Alaska. It was comparable 
to Fujiyama in far-off Japan. 
Informational data gathered by each 
individual booklets 
In this way 


was recorded in 
made during the art class. 
they were learning how to do construc- 
tive research work, a valuable asset 
in future education. 

Perhaps there are those who would be 
interested in knowing the approximate 


proportions used in making the paper 


mass for the about eight 


quarts of paper mass that has been 


map. To 


stirred and cooked, we added about one 
and one-half stick (twenty-five cents 
About one-half 
pint of glue was poured in and just 
before using we stirred in thoroughly 
two pounds of plaster-of-paris. This 
caused the mass to harden and gave it 
a whiter surface which took kindly to 


worth) of caustic soda. 


poster paint. 

this 
activity the class was alert and open to 
They 
vented ways and means to best repre- 
sent the life and activity of Alaska. We 
had as our objective a plan to make this 


In the whole performance of 


suggestion. planned and _ in- 


problem “‘a light to the eyes and a lamp 


to the feet.”’ 





A RELIEF MAP OF ALASKA PLANNED DURING GEOGRAPHY 


PERIOD AND EXECUTED IN ART CLASS 


BY A FIFTH GRADE CLASS UNDER THE ART SUPERVISION OF VERNA FENSTERMACHER, KALAMAZOO, 


MICHIGAN 
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FOUR PAPIER-MACHE MASKS BY PUPILS OF ALMA L. 
SNYDER, RUFFNER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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A Circus Activity 


GERTRUDI 

Calexico, 

HE circus came to town! What a 
thrill! 

The next day we could not bring our 

back to matter-of-fact 

world from the realm of enthusiasm into 


children this 
which they had soared while sitting 
under the big top which shelters a real 
fairyland of magic. 

Whirling trapeze actors, queer ani- 
mals, comical painted clowns, silver 
spangled bareback riders, the band 
what music is so sweet to childish ears as 
the blaring circus band? 

Well! Drill on multiplication tables 
ceased while tales of 
wonder told by wide-eyed youngsters. 
This feverish interest lasted throughout 
the day. And after our two third-grade 
classes had gone home, Miss Stanfield 


we listened to 


and I decided we must cope with this 
situation and so a trip to the library 
brought to light many pictures and story 
books. 

The next morning when papers were 
passed for number work and after the 
usual heading, the youngsters were de- 
lighted to hear such problems as, “If 
Fred fed the elephant six peanuts and 
John fed him 10 peanuts, how many 
peanuts did both boys feed him?” And 
“Mary spent 25 cents for a circus ticket, 
5 cents for a balloon, and 10 cents for 
lemonade. How much did she spend?”’ 

You can’t imagine bees gathering 
honey more busily than the children 
working on these problems. The cost of 
the animals, how much meat they eat, 
how many miles the parade travels, etc., 
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California 











Fee RE ee 


all these problems, and still they begged 
for more. 

But it was time for the spelling period 
and we must spell. A list of circus words 
was made and then these words were 
used in sentences to be reconstructed 
later and made into stories of circus life. 

The art lesson brought forth wonder- 
ful pictures of the circus. By the time 
the last bell of the day had rung for the 
classes to be on their way home, the 
third grades were actually playing that 
they were the parade and the corridors 
were the streets of our city. 

Now that 
cooled their enthusiasm. 


had not 
On the other 
hand, we had fanned the flame into a fire 


we decided we 


which should surely be allowed to burn 


down and not be quenched untimely. 
Arith- 
metic problems, spelling plans, language 


So more planning was done. 
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stories, art lessons, and within the next 
few days we found we had plunged head- 
long into an activity program—a circus 
activity 

Interest grew and grew and at times 
the youngsters were in feverish excite- 
ment over the little circus they were 
building all by themselves. There was 
the striped tent, brilliant in orange and 
blue, the the wagons, the 
clowns. made of wood, 
some of cloth, but all were individual 


animals, 
Some were 
expressions. 

Our stories developed from day to day 
until we had included everything from 
the parade to the Fat Lady and the Wild 
Man from Borneo. Of course, we must 
have covers for them, and they were 
made in bright with cut-out 
letters ‘Our Circus” spelled upon them. 
They were finished with a border repeat 
of animal designs cut free-hand. 

Spelling words, fifty of them that 
every one could spell, copied 
and bound into little individual spelling 
books. 

The circus activity had been progress- 
ing for about three months. The pupils 
had learned much of animal life—their 
native life, and how the circus animals 


colors 


were 


are captured and trained. Only one 
thing seemed to be left to do. We could 
have a real circus of our own. Soon 
rehearsal was under way and much 


hidden talent was revealed. 

Our auditorium is composed of three 
with collapsible The 
middle room was converted into a two- 


rooms walls. 
ring circus with trapeze and acting-bars. 
There was a tall pole for the monkeys 
and a mat for the contortionists. In the 
center was a raised platform. Seats 
were arranged in big top style, beginning 
at the back of the stage and coming 


20° 


down to within a few feet of the sawdust 
rings. The room to the rear was used as 
a dressing room, and an entrance was 
arranged with screens. 

Tickets were made and sold. Toy 
money was used. The crowd was there 
waiting, clapping, whistling restlessly. 
The circus band began to play. Then 
the audience saw an awkward figure in 
silk hat and long-tailed coat mount the 
platform and the silence was broken 
with “Ladeez, and gentlemen, you will 
now see the greatest show on earth,” 
etc. 

The band started again and the entire 
troop was soon parading around the 
rings. 

The chalky-faced clowns in bright 
costumes did cartwheels and rode the 
donkey, which was bucking and kicking. 
The clumsy elephants clumped along. 
The graceless camels and the playful 
monkeys, the spangled bareback riders, 
and the long-necked giraffes all were on 
parade. 

And scarcely before the last comical 
figure had disappeared, the first big act 
was well under way. One pair of eyes 
could not see all that was taking place. 
And as the audience cheered act after 
act, the performance was lively and 
In one ring could be seen the 
seals performing with bails, in another 
the painted bareback rider, while the 


colorful. 


strong man was mounted on a platform 
performing unbelievable feats. The 
acrobats were on the trapeze and bars, 
while the monkeys were running up and 
down the pole. Each of the ten big acts 
was different from the others. And it 
was with deep regret that the audience 
was reminded that the performance was 
over and that they must be on their way. 


(Continued on page ix) 
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THE MINIATURE CIRCUS, ONE OF THE OUTCOMES OF THE CIRCUS PROJECT DESCRIBED IN THE 
ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY GERTRUDE WOOLLEN, ART SUPERVISOR, CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
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PORTER COLLINS, TEACHER, LINCOLN 
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A Circus Activity 


(Continued from page 254) 


This exhibition was a fitting climax to our 
activity program. The girls had been sewing 
for days making their costumes, and also the 
gunny-sack animals which were such a vital 
part of our show. The boys erected the 
platform and helped with all the arrange- 
ments. 

And even though nothing would have been 
gained other than the enthusiastic response, 
yet we believe it would have been worth our 
time and efforts. 


An Interview with 


Thomas Alva Edison 


CommoporeE J. STUART BLACKTON 


Epiror’s Notre—In a very interesting 
lecture under the auspices of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Commo- 
dore J. Stuart Blackton, one of the first motion 
picture directors and producers with the Vita- 
graph Company, gives us a most interesting 
account of an interview with Thomas A. 
Edison. At the time of the interview, Mr. 
Blackton was a cub reporter on the “New York 
Evening W orld,” and was assigned to interview 
the inventor on the day after the showing of the 
world’s first motion picture program given with 
the Edison Vitascope on A pril 20, 1896. 

Mr. Blackton relates in his own words how 
his ability as an artist was his opening into the 
great new field of motion picture arts and tells 
us of Mr. Edison’s interest in art and the 
emphasis the inventor places on the ability to 


draw. 


HE day after the Vitascope was shown, 

I was called into the City Editor’s 
office and given the assignment to interview 
Thomas A. Edison about this wonderful new 
invention, the Vitascope. I went out to 
Orange, N. J., the following morning with 
my sketch book under my arm. I drew 
sketches and caricatures and cartoons and 
also wrote stories. On the World, they called 
the stuff I did a ‘gold brick.’ The boys who 
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Announcing 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL COMPETITION 
FOR SMALL SCULPTURES USING 
WHITE SOAP AS A MEDIUM 


96 Prizes 


for amateurs totaling 


$1850.00 


Competition closes May 1, 1932 


Entries are now being received for the National 
Soap Sculpture Competition for the Procter & 
Gamble prizes 
Teachers have found this new art of soap BE ulpture 
unusually helpful in history, geography, architec- 
ture and strictly art classes. It adds interest and 
realism to many subjects It develops latent 
artistic talent 
Ivory Soap has proved to be a perfect medium for 
small sculptures, both for the beginner and the 
older student. It is extremely workable, its cost 
is very modest, and it is obtainable everywhere. 
Mail coupon for free Soap Sculpture 
booklet and details of competition 


National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East llth St., New York, N.Y. 


Send me your booklet on “Small Sculpture in White 
Soap” and details of the Eighth Annual Prize Competition 
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- Thirty lessons profusely illus- 
) trated with 56 plates give you 
the proper steps in teaching life 
drawing. This course, in book 
form, will develop speed and 
power in the individual student. 
/ Lessons cover body profile, body 
in action, back, front, foot, hand 
and head, as well as the technique 
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New York City 
Send me “Figure Construction,’ I w pay my postman 
$2.50 (plus postage). If I am not delighted, I understand 
that the book may be returned and my money refunded 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
s.a.M.-121 
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wrote on space got paid for space exclusively 
and those who sketched for the sketch only, 
but as I both wrote and sketched, I got both, 
and so they called it the ‘gold brick.’ 

“This day I was sent out to interview 
Kdison and to make drawings. I arrived at 
Orange at ten o'clock in the morning. There 
[I met Mr. W. E. 
manager. He said, ‘What do you want, 


Gilmore, the general 


young man?’ I told him that I was there 
from the New York Evening World, to inter- 
view Mr. Edison. He said, ‘Why didn’t they 
send a younger man’? (I was then about 
nineteen years old.) I passed that off the best 
I could and without further quarrel was late: 
ushered into Mr. Edison’s workroom with 
the admonition that five minutes was all | 
could have and that if I took longer than 
that my life would not be mine. I went into 
this room, a room similar to this one, and 
Mr. Edison was back there in the corner 
busily engaged. His back wastome. I said, 
‘Good morning, Mr. Edison,’ but he paid no 
attention to me. I said a little louder, 
‘Good morning, Mr. Edison!’ Still he took 
no notice. I said it several times and then | 
almost yelled ‘Good morning, Mr. Edison!’ 
I had been walking to and fro and then | 
walked right up to him; evidently he saw 
my feet there and he looked up and said, 
‘Hello, young man, what are you doing 
here?’ I told him that I had been sent out 
there by the New York Evening World to 
interview him. He said, ‘You will have to 
speak louder; I am stone deaf.’ He beckoned 
me around to his right ear and by means 
of a sort of bellowing I made him understand. 
He said, ‘All right, you have a good strong 
voice and I can hear you, young man. Sit 
down.’ And then he began to interview me. 


“Mr. Edison is probably the best informed 


man on the greatest number of subjects of 


anyone in the world, and he interviewed me 
about everything in the world connected 
with the newspaper business, the police 
court, business, art, sketching, writing, 
everything. Then, finally, I got a word in 
edgewise. And then he asked me ‘What is 
that you have under your arm?’ I told him 
it was my sketch book. He asked me if | 
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could draw and said that was one thing he 
Then he asked me to 
drew Levi P. 


wished he could do. 
draw something for him. I 
Morton and several other men he knew and 
then he asked me if I could make a sketch of 
him. I said I would and he sat for me while 
I made a sketch of him. He was very much 
pleased with it and said it was very good and 
that he would give anything to be able to 
draw like that. 
seeing Edison, making sketches for him and 


Here was a boy of nineteen 


of him, wasting hours that must have been 
He is the kindliest of men and the 
most colorful mind and man I have ever met, 
and yet to think of him, Edison, shut away 
In 
fact, he really seems to have accomplished 


valuable. 


from the world because of his deafness. 


more because of that fact. 

“Then he asked me if I could draw that 
picture of him on a big paper on a board. I 
told him that I would and he said, ‘You 
come on out to the Black Maria,’ and we did, 
and he had them get boards and wide white 
paper and some charcoal, and right then and 
there he had the camera recording your 
humble servant drawing a picture of Thomas 
A. Edison. He said, ‘Put your name on that 
board,’ and ‘this will be a good ad for you; it 
will go all over the country in the show 
houses.’ I did and that was my entrance to 
I finished that 
picture with two others with the name of 
‘Bleckton, of the New York 
Evening World’ written over the top of that 
Then I out through the 
Edison workshop and shook hands with him. 


the motion picture industry. 
Cartoonist 


board. came 
As I was leaving | asked if it was possible to 
buy one of those machines that make these 
He said he didn’t 
about the business end of it, but he was sure 


pictures. know much 


they didn’t sell them. Then he said, ‘I am 
getting a little machine together now and in 
abour three, four, or five months I am going 
It will be called the 
Kdison Projecting Kinetoscope, and will do 


to put it on the market. 


everything the big machines would do. I 
told him that I would very much like to put 
in an order for one. He rang the bell for a 
boy and I gave the order for a machine. 

“T went out and there was Mr. Gilmore 
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Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 





Oldest School of Art Applied to 
Industry in America—Founded 1844 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


and Decorative 


and 


Industrial 
Illustration 


Advertising 


Design, 


Art, 


Interior Decoration, Fashion Design 


and Illustration, all branche 


s of the 


Fine Arts. Highly developed course for 


teachers of art in the Public 


Jewelry and Metal Work. 


Schox ls 


Lectures 


on cultural subjects related to art 


history, literature, modern la 


Evening classes at the new 


nguages 


epics 


branch of the school, 1930 Race Street 


European Fellowships for 
Post-Graduate Study 


Residence Houses now ava 


ilable for 


out of town students 


Apply to Registrar at 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 


Jor information on all classes 











PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 





Faculty of outstanding a 
Fogarty, Franklin 
Humphrey, Walter Biggs, 
Commercial Art, Illustratic 
ative Design. 


courses. Winter term Feb 


Boot h, 


rtists as Thoma 
Walter Beac! 
Harriette Reiss 


yn, Painting, Cre- 


Day. evening, home study 


ruary 1, 1932 


Send for Bulletin SA 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CARL WERNTZ: D 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE 


SESSION 
THE YEAR 


EVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


IREC TOR 
CHICAGO 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 





& Co 


Bal 


1680 BROADWAY 


Intensive Eight Months’ 


All p! 
with th ghne I " 
gents of New Y S ( 
nstable Company ( 
raphagen Students ar first prize 
Competit : lucte Art A 
7 Columbu 077 of rite for Ant 


‘ 5 Write d 
Investigate before Registering 


near 52nd St.) 


NEW YORK 
Winter Course 


Under direction of Ethel Traphagen 


Elsewhere 
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@ THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM ® 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Preparation for professions in art as related 


o industry. Emphasis on fundamentals 
and individual expression. Design. Its ap- 
plication to industrial and commercial 


projects. Day School,4year course. First 
year class limited to 175. Evening classes. 
Art and Textile Departments. Cata 

368 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRES 





NEW YORK Courses offered ir sin Ir 

PARIS terior Archite re ume 
Design & III sing & 

ENTER lustration, T 

IN CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 

JANUARY Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


OAKLAND CALIFORN on aad 

A state-accredited art school granting the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Equabl limate nits comfortable study the year 


round, 


Spring Term Opens January 4, 1932 








Write F. H. Meyer, Director, for catalog S-12 


> NTERIOR- DECORATION 


Four Months Practical Training Course. 
lso Comp ated - fessional and Design 

Courses. Sp Term Starts Feb. 3rd. 

Send for Cat: cy "15. R. Also Home Study 
Ourse starts at once. 


Send for booklet 15-D 














The N. N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - . New York City 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 
ARTS ... BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Lllustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Industrial Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architecture. 

37 Studios 96 Instructors 45th Year 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director CATALOGUE 
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HAND WEAVING EQUIPMENT 
For SCHOOLS, STUDIOS and HOMES 
TEACHERS and WEAVERS write for information about 
Looms, Instructions and Weaving Materials. THE BOOK 
OF WEAVING is a complete text-book for WEAVERS 
Special assortments and special prices to fit the trend of times 
THE HOMEKRAFT SCHOOL OF WEAVING 
Anna Nott Shook Peekskill, New York 








for cratt 
Fancy Leathers workers 
A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. 


LACING AND LACING PUNCHES 
TOOLS AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W.A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 















glaring at me. He said, ‘My God, what did 
you do to the old man, chloroform him?’ | 
said, ‘Mr. Gilmore, we found we had many 
matters of interest in common between us.’ 
He said that I had been in there two hours 
and twenty minutes and asked me if I 
realized that. I said, ‘I made a couple of 
And then I left 
him. I thought he was going to have 


drawings out in the thing.’ 
apoplexy. That was the beginning of my 
close contact with the motion picture world. 

‘“‘A short time later we received a machine. 
I say ‘we,’ because I rushed right down to my 
He was Alfred E. Smith, who 
was working on John Street as a book binder. 
I told him about the machine and said we 


pal’s room. 


must get one. He said all right and a few 
months later we received notice that 
machine No. 13 was waiting for us. I have 
always thought that thirteen was a lucky 
We bought it; 
we had to beg, borrow, and almost steal to 


number for me since then. 


raise the $800 but we bought the machine 
with ten films. There was ‘The Black 
Diamond Express,’ ‘Shooting the Chutes,’ 
‘Fire Engines Responding to an Alarm,’ 
‘Blackton, Evening Werld Cartoonist,’ and 
others, making up the ten which was our 
stock of films, and which was the inception 
of the Vitagraph Company of America.”’ 


Art Appreciation 


ELIZABETH BARSTOW 
Supervisor of Art, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


REAT interest has been aroused in the 

study of masterpieces in our graded 
schools. I think this is due to our method of 
presenting the subject. 

About thirty or forty pictures are selected 
each year for study, ten pictures being 
introduced each month for four months by 
the classroom teacher by means of small 
prints. In January the study is concen- 
trated on all of the pictures using prints and 
colored lantern slides. The children are 
especially delighted with the slides because 
they are very good in color and because 
studying from the enlargement on a screen 


is a novel form of study. This study is corre- 
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lated with spelling, story telling, language, 
design and other theories of art. The artist’s 
life is made as interesting as possible, showing 
the child how his environment reflects in his 
work. It is necessary for the child to learn 
something about the artist, why the picture 
is good, the school of the artist, and the 
spelling of all names and terms associated 
with the masterpiece. This study terminates 
in a contest in which representatives from all 
grades compete. 

By a process of elimination two boys and 
two girls in every grade are selected to meet 
and compete with other students in the same 
grade of other schools. In this way it is made 
a contest between schools as well as classes 
and individuals and arouses great interest 
among the students and parents. The re- 
sult of the contest is published in the city 
newspaper. 

The effect is remarkable and results in a 
marked interest in all pictures, sculpture, 
and architecture, and has developed an 
enthusiasm for collecting prints and pictures, 
making very valuable scrapbooks of this 
nature for reference. Almost all children in 
grades three to nine know perfectly the 
history and spelling of pictures and artists 
submitted to them. 





Some of the best helps to .... 
---- TEACHERS OF ART 


Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous Paintings. 


Send for new 8-page folder with full detailed lists! 
interest every Teacher and Student of Art 


GEORGE H. CLARK 
307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


It will 








METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 
COLORPRINTS 





No. 5. 
by Gerard Terborch..... Price $5.00 


Lady Playing a Theorbo 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, N. Y. 








HOW TO DRAW 
The Figure 


eo: Pn Female Fashion 
' \ we Knowr idvertising Strat r 
Bs ham has simplified the art of figure draw 
’ A gz, it will be a great helt y ! 
\ your classwork An art teacher 
et } book ‘H to Draw I 
stone 27" ” 4 
their rk 
Tr} +r ) 





| As WALTER T. FOSTER 
Foster Bldg. - - - Palms, Calif. 








WE BUY DESIGNS... 


Holiday box all-over patterns 
any colors plus gold and silver 
Address H. H. Gugler. President 
THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
1050 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 








HANDICRAFT 
NEW INSTRUCTION MANUAL 


300 Projects 400 Illustrations Price $1.00 





, Sent on approval 
yanoicrart ALT 
TOOLS - MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 
| Price List on Request 


LESTER GRISWOLD Colorado Springs, Colorado 








| BASKETRY - LOOMS 
BLOCK PRINTING 
SUPPLIES 


Send for free catalogs 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. Cambridge, Mass. 
(School Supplies) 
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TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR 
METAL CRAFT 
WORKERS 


Brass, Sterling Silver, and Nickle 
Silver in sheet and wire. Solders. J 
Ornaments, Tools, etc. i 


KAROLITH 


a non-inflammable casein 
material suitable for all == as 
kinds of ornamental IPR, ne a 
work Pp’ 94 

Send for catalog 18 Crawford Street 


H. F. HERPERS Newark, N. J. 


Business established in 1865 































“LEXINGTON” SKETCH BOXES 


Splendidly finished, light, com- 
pact and most convenient No 
nails used in these boxes, joints 


dovetailed and set with wooden 
pees Tin lined; hardware 
nickel-plated. Every Artist 
should have a * Lexington.” 


No. 5, with Palette, to take 
panels up to 10” x 14”, 
each $11.00. Other Sketch 


Boxes from $5.75 to $19.00 


Christmas Gifts 
WINSOR & NEWTON 8 


Oil and Water Colours, 
Palettes, Easels, Canvas, Brushes, Arts & Crafts Books 
and everything for the Artist, Teacher and Student. 


Write for foider ana your Dealer’ name 


TTAIC rw" r Ta 31 East 17th St. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, ING. “!yasivab St 











NO MORE DISCOLORED CASTS 
CAPRONI RE-NU-KIT 


Complete for refinishing plaster casts 
No matter how dusty, soiled or dis red your casts 


4 most inte vesting Class Project 


So easy j pleasing; ev g 
need 1s included spec rushes, sf ge, < $ 
and only famous ‘“‘Caproni Normal Art I . ( 
Shadow,” etc. | terial for t to siz 
Price $6.00 ( — f. o. b. Boston 
Order 
PrP. FP. Cc APRONI & BRO., INC. 
1914-1920 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 








SHIMA ART 
COMPANY 


Importers 
562 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
‘“‘Japanese Colour Print 


Exhibitions arranged and sent to sch s and colleges 


f 





upon request. A generous discount allowed any prints 
are retained. Prices range from five cents each for card 
sizes up to $1.50 for sizes 10x 15 inches. The collection 
is sent by express collect and we request you to return 
it after three weeks by express prepaid or parcel post 
insured. May we-send you a beautiful collection of our 
imported wood block prints of the old Japanese Masters?” 











Drawing in the Elementary 
School e e = By Jessie M. Todd 


A detailed account of the procedure followed in 
teaching drawing in the University Elementary 
School, with illustrations of type forms used in 
developing skill in drawing and examples of the 


work of pupils at different grade levels. 
pp. vi+60. $0.75 postpaid 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
5827 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Within the Family Circle 

I'VE OFTEN WONDERED just what would be the best 
method of criticism ina class. Probably the methods 
vary, something like the jingle, ‘‘Some like them 
hot—some like them cold—and some like them in 
the pot nine days old.” Now most of the members 
of The School Arts Family that I have come in 
contact with tell me that they always try to find 
something good in every piece of work before they 
offer any constructive comparisons—nhotice that 
And right in 
this issue on page 219, at the tail end of Rose 


they leave out the word “Criticism.” 


Netzorg Kerr's article I find a gem, a vard-stick or 
whatever you wish to call it, for criticism—** Never 
waste time talking about nor showing what is bad 
taste."’ I knew we would all be interested in this 
series of articles by Mrs. Kerr when I called it to 
vour attention last month 

That is a clever idea that Dorothy Gibson tells 
about on page 212. When you make a mistake in a 
pencil draw ing you rub it out, but w hat are you going 
to do with a block print that just won't behave and 
lets you cut away too much of the design? Plastic 
wood to the rescue!—it fills in the cuts that have 
been made too generously and it builds out parts 
where the gouge slipped and cut out too much 
Plastic wood is a compound coming in cans. It is 
low priced, and you can get it at any hardware or 
paint store. 

Since there are so many examples of block prints 
in this issue—just count these pages—206, 207, 210, 
212, 213, 220, 221, 228, 229, 231—I wonder how 
many of the family know all the different ways of 
making prints from blocks? All of us know about 
the press with “its big wheel to screw down which 
presses the block print against the paper’’; but did 
you ever try the good old family clothes-wringer? 
W onder if a rolling pin would work? A friend of the 
family made some prints and literally beat the block 
with a wooden mallet until it printed on the paper. 

When you say, “the average American boy 
to me, I wish they came equipped with four-wheel 
brakes because we have such a time keeping up to 
them. But Victor D’ Amico, beginning on page 195, 
has not only succeeded in keeping up with them but 
tells you how to keep ahead of them. Victor's set of 
problems are worthy of immediate use in any art 
class composed of high school boys. What's more, 
the problems go places and do things and do the 
boys like it! Well, vou just read that article! 

Mary became famous from the day she brought 
her lamb to school, and out in Calexico, California, 
Certrude Woollen (see page 253) made a famous 
success when she brought a circus to school circus 
in the arithmetic class, circus in the spelling class, 
circus in the composition class, and circus in the art 
class—I'll say that Miss Woollen is a real oppor- 
tunist. Every member of the family should keep 
her eyes and ears open for just such opportunities 
they bring the real joys of teaching. 
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The one big thing that appeals to me most in The 
School Arts Family is the people we come in contact 
with. Now just take this issue as an example—lI feel 
as if | know them all—probably you do, too. Some- 
one once said, “If vou want to make money, asso- 
ciate with the people who are making money,” and 
by the same token, if vou want to have new ideas, 
associate with people who are making new ideas, 
and that’s the feeling I get every time I go over an 
issue. I am associating with people who do things 
then I go out and try to do things, too 

HERE’S NEWS! I've just seen the illustrations 
for the February Mexican Art Number—they are 
marvelous! So I rushed up to our hard-boiled 
business manager and said, *‘ Are you going to give 
the family a chance to buy extra copies of the 
Mexican Number at a special price before it is 
published, the way vou did on the Special Indian 
Number?” I haven't been answered vet but vou 
just watch out for it—it will be announced and I am 
hoping that he'll have enough printed so that a lot 
of the family won't miss out on the extra copies of 
the Mexican Number as they did last vear on the 
Indian Number 


SECRETARY, The School Arts Family 











ART SUPERVISORS 
ART-CRAFT 
NOUS TRIES and 
— CRAFT DIRECTORS 


Select Art-Craft yarns, 


“ts lesigns, instruc- 





tions for creative textile 
Handcraft Projects 
requiring no ftrame or 

on Free Folders. 
Full Catalog, 4 cents in stamp New Christmas crafts. 


Art-Craft Industries, 66 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 











BRACELETS? 


Yes, Most girls wear from one 
to a dozen. 
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METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


37 Aborn Street Providence, R. I. 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Everything needed for 
Art Leathercraft Classes Leathercraft Clubs 
Special Classes in Leathercraft 
Illustrated catalogue and sample card of leathers free on 
request. The experience of our Program Service Depart- 
ment is at your disposal 
Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 

141-143 N. 4th Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cntiste. Papers. 
and Qoands 





FOR ALL MEDIUMS 


Strathmore Paper Co. 
Dept. S-12,W.Spriagucid, Mass, 














TOOLS for 
Batik Work Wood Carvi 
Linoleum Block Cutti 
and Tooled Leather 
MORITZ LOEFFLER sicomacia.as. 
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. while shopping around for your CHRISTMAS IDI 

will find many valuable suggestions int ew CoRRELATED 

Epition of Practicat Drawn: There are suggest s 
for decorating t sr ' nd act . 
lems featuring the making of Christmas Gifts, designs for Greet- 
ing Cards, and numerous othe jeas appropriate for the} 
Information a ( rs ree g Scu Ant Mats 

Fine Art Prints w be sent on re 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
COMPANY 

1315 S. Michiean Blvd. 2205 S$ 

Chicago, Illinois 
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LEATHERWORK 


made easy for teacher and student 
Each WILDERCRAFT Lesson 
Sheet gives instructions for 
making some useful article; f 
also a price list of leathers, laces, 
snaps, modeling and stamping tools. 





Write for a free copy. 

Sample cards of Craft Leathers for 5 cents 
Over 50 years experience assures 
satisfactory service and quality 

WILDER & COMPANY 


1038 Crosby St. Chicago, Il. 
Established 1877 


















CLASS and CLUB mann 6c) | 


“Here’s the Pin We 
Want”— Says Most Everyone 


Adopt a pin that is truly emblematic of your class, club 
We have furnished appropriate pins for 






or society 
hundreds of organizations throughout the country 
This new pin, in Silver Plate, 35 cents each or $3.50 
per dozen. In Sterling Silver or Gold Plate, 50 cents 
each or $5.00 per dozen. Your choice of any one or two 
colors of enamel and any three or four letters. 

Write for our Free 1932 Catalog 

Showing new, snappy Designs 


BASTIAN BROS. COMPANY 
78 Bastian Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 





LEATHERCRAFT... 


More and more schools are 
adding Leathercraft to their 
regular courses in arts and 
crafts. The 1931 supplement 
to “Leathercraft” Instruction 
Book suggests many useful, in- 
expensive and attractive ar- 
ticles especially adapted for 
classwork. We carry all types 
of Craft Leathers in whole skins 
or cut to shape, also tools, 
patterns, designs, etc. For 
124-page “Leathercraft”™ Book 
including 1931 supplement send 
50 cents. For 1931 supplement 
only, send 10 cents. 





= a Address Department B 31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


























Ca RFE) pmmenitno ome NT 


A special non-flam glasslike celluloid. The ideal 
framing material for school and home. Every 
child can frame his preferred pictures. No 
\pproved by Boards of 
Artists, Art Dealers, 


special tools needed. 
Education, Art Teacher Ss, 
etc. 

ARPRO Special Adhesive Tape 

ARPRO Picture Hangers 

Large collections of prints for framing. Ask 
for our detailed price list and samples. 


MUSEUMS SUPPLIES COMPANY 
13 Clark Street, Binghamton, New York Gx 





A NEW ARTS ano CRAFTS 
CATALOGUE... 


Write for our complete new 76-page catalogue 
Infor- 
mation regarding the National Crafts Award 
in Basketry being held under the 


of Arts and Crafts materials and tools. 


Basketry 
Leathers 
Weaving 
Pottery 


auspices of the Scholastic Magazine, 
155 West 44th St., New York City, 





may be obtained by writing to that yoeraieork 
publication. Waxcraft 
Batiking 
. . .< _ School 
National Crafts Supply Company “"s.)plies 


94 Lexington Avenue New York City 








ART TEACHERS Send for our catalog 


CREATIVE IDEAS 


It contains illustrated descriptions of our ART 





Pus.icaTions for teaching Drawing and Design. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, Publishers 
736 West 173rd Street ..... New York City 








POWDER OR 
LIQUID 


ACO 
ATIK DYES 


also (Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for Information—Free 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC., Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street New York City 
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You can find g 
€ nade 


104 plates 
12 page booklet 
of instructions 





The nearest thing 
to an art idea 
dictionary 
ever published 
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TWO DECORATIVE JUNGLE PANELS PAINTED IN TEMPERA BY THE 
STUDENTS OF JEAN O. MITCHELL, ART SUPERVISOR, GAINSVILLE, FLORIDA 
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